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JAMES I. AND THE 
(Concluded Jrom 2-4 S. ix, 


In November, 1604, the 
Pound in the Star Chamber 
ment amongst the E1 h Roman ap ieee 
story is thus told by Mr. Jardine ( 5 


(p- wv. 
“ The assize for the northern circuit, Baron 
Saville and Serjeant Phillips, were reported to have ut- 
tered strong invectives against the Roman Catholics on 
occasion of these prosecutions; and the former in parti 
cular was said to have declared as law to the grand jury 
that all persons attending upon the celebration of mass 
by a Jesuit or seminary priest were guilty of felony. 
Upon this, Mr. Pound presented a petition to the 
cing, complaining generally of the persecution of the 
Roman Catholics, and in particular of the rig 
ceedings and alarming doctrines of the Judges 
chester.” 


RECUSANTS 
$99.) 
conviction of a Mr. 
caused great excite- 
verli rhe 


judges of 


rorous pro- 
at Man- 


Being arrested, and by order of the Privy Coun- 
cil prose cuted in the Star Chamber : — 

“In the end Mr. Px 
be imprisoned in the 
to stand in the 
ster, and to pay 

Here Mr. Jardine leaves the It is, 
ever, possib le to continue it a little farther. Whe- 
ther Mr. Pound actually stood in the pillory at 
Westminster is uncertain. Eudwmon Johannes, 
evidently referring to him, states that a certain 


ind was sentenced by the court to 

Fleet during the King’s pleasure; 

both r and Westmin- 
th io 


a fine ot ¢ I 1d nas. 


pillory, 


story. how- 
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81 
anonymous person stood in the pillory in London 
during a whole day.* Abbot, taking advantage of 
the vague character of the charge of cruelty 
against the for having persecuted a 
person whose given, boldly treats the 
whole affair This is, irse, prov- 
ing too much. 

His farther may be traced by means of 
4 paper now calendared among the undated papers 
of 1604, the true date of which is traced, by the 
mention of Pound’s case, to the spring of 1605.4 
It is entitled “ Proce dings at York and Lan 
inst Recusants.” According to this 
Pound, who “was there by order of th 
Chamber,” contented himself at York with saying 
that “if he had offended, he ws ry for it.” He 

is then taken on to Lan and there - 

t, Mr %& und the 

>» Wards, and 
star 


government 
1s not 
as a fiction.+ 


name 


of co 


course 


“use 
Mr. 
Star 


ter age 


r 
} 
i 


As SOI 
aster, 
re being res the 
Mr. Tilsley, to 10m he ap- 
Chamber all 
tices of peace at th 
untruth his infor 


fault, 


This is a very different story from that ag is 

viven in the auth referred to by Mr. 

They say that Pound was condemn ae 

ply for complaining of the the 

judges. The extract given above can only be in- 

terpreted to an that he charged them with 
saying things which they did not say. 

Upon his submission the fine of 1000/. was re- 
duced to 1001. Such a state of things as this, half 
persec ution, half tole ration, could not long cone 
tinue. In the beginning of the year 1605 a cir- 
cumstance occurred which unexpectedly led to a 
renewal, in all its rigour, of the Elizabethan per- 


ities ar- 


aine. sim- 


procec¢ dings of 


me 


secution, 

In the 
in Scotland, 
Catholic 
was on 


1602, whilst James was still 
Scotch Roman 
was at Rome, 


The Pope 


summer of 
Sir James Lindsay, a 
whose ordinary residence 
a visit to his native country. 
f this visit to entrust him with a letter 
in assured the king of bis 
friendship, and acquainted him with the 
which he had sent to all Catholic princes, 
ing them to throw no obstructions in the way of 
James's accession to the English throne. He 
concluded by expressing a wish that if he would 
not himself forsake the Protestant faith, he would 
at least permit his eldest son to be educated in the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

James returned a verbal answer, although 
he accomp unied it by some short memoranda for 
Lindsay’sown use. Lit lin Scot- 


made use « 
for James, which he 
messages 


requir- 


only 


} ss 
isay was aetaine 


Kudemon Johannes, ( 
+ Antilogia, Lond. 1613, fol. 132, 
t Domestic Series, v. 73. 
§ As appears from a list of fines actually paid in con- 
sequence of decrees in the Star Chamber, 8S. P.O. Domes- 
tic Series, xliii. 52, Jan. ? 1609 
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land by illness till the end of the year 1604. 
Before that time the answer to the Pope's rather 
extraordinary request had been already given in 
the Latin letter which had been sent to Sir T. 
Parry in order to be shown to the Nuncio in 
Paris. Mr. Tierney, who prints this letter, and 
makes use of his own guess at the date of it, which 
happens to be erroneous, to bring an unfounded 


charge of hypocrisy against James, says of this 


letter * : — 
“ How far its declarations, particularly as regards the 
education of the young prince, agree with the instructions 


given to Lindsay before the death of Elizabeth is uncer- 
tain.” 

The instructions were verbal, and it is there- 
fore impossible to produce them. The 
panying memoranda are, however, still extant, and 
re completely in accordance with the Latin letter 
written a year and a half later. It may be worth 
while to give them at length : — 


accom- 


“ Jnstructic stie servant Sir James Lindsay, 
to the lettre and coiission brought by him from 


s to my tru 
for answer 
the Pope unto me, 

‘First, you shall excuse my not sending any answer 
to the Pope directly in ane Lré for such important rea- 
ons as by tongue I have declared unto you, to be im- 
parted unto him, 

“ Next you shall make my just excuse, why I cannot 
itisfie his desire in those particular points contained in 
his Lre for such weighty reasons as by tongue I have in- 
formed you to deliver unto him. 

“ Thirdly, you shall assure him that I shall neuer be 
forgettfull of the continuall proof I have had of his cour- 
tisy, and especially be this his so courtious and unex- 
pected message w*” I shalbe euer carefull to requite thank- 
fully by all civil courtisies that shall lye in my power, 
the particulars whereof I remitt lykewise to your decla- 
ration, 

“ And, lastly, you shall informe hi my honest in- 
tention in all things, as you have many times heard it 
out of myne owne mouth, and how I shall euer keep 
inviolably two points: The first, neuer to dissemble what 
I think, especially in matters of conscience. And the 
other, neuer to reject reason when I heare it, but without 
any preoccupied self opinion of my owne to refuse no- 
thing that can be prooved lawfull, reasonable, and without 
corruption.” fF 


m ol 


It may be remarked, in passing, that the light 
thus thrown upon James’s conduct on this occa- 
sion may perhaps give additional value to the 
confession of Balmerino, which most writers have 
agreed to disbelieve. 

To return, however, to Lindsay. At last, to- 
wards the end of 1604, he set out for Rome. He 
gave out on his way that he was charged with an 
embassy to the Pope. On his arrival he asserted 
boldly that the queen was already a Catholic in 
heart, and that the king only needed enlighten- 
ment on some particular points, especially on the 
question of the Pope's supremacy over kings, to 
lierney’s Dodd, iv. App. p. xxi. 
+8. P.O, Italian States, Jan.? 1605. This is the date 
of ‘Lindsay’s proceedings at Rome. The original paper 
t have becn written in 1602. 


n 
t ha 
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follow her example.* The Pope was overjoyed. 
He immediately appointed a committee of twelve 
cardinals for the purpose of taking under consi- 
deration the condition of England.f Cardinal 
Camerino talked of sending the king a copy of 
Baronius’ History which had been recently pub- 
lished. The Pope publicly expressed his intention 
of sending a Nuncio into England.{ 

Ridiculous as all this appears, it is impossible 
to over-estimate the annoyance which it gave to 
James; and when James was really annoyed, 
there was no folly of which he was incapable. 
For a week or two all Europe believed that he 
was about to renounce his faith. He immediately 
declared Lindsay's story to be a lie. His ambas- 
sador at Paris was directed to inform the Nuncio 
in that city in as polite terms as possible that 
Cardinal Camerino had better save himself the 
trouble of sending presents to England.g¢ He 
was also directed to inform him of the true sfate 
of the case. 

‘These rumours reached England at an unfortu- 
nate time. During the winter James had been 
employing his energies in an attempt to put down 
Puritanism. He was, therefore, already labouring 
under a suspicion of a leaning towards Popery. 
In a letter; of the Archbishop of York written 
about this time an opinion is expressed which 
must have been pretty general. Upon receiving 
an order to proceed against the Puritans, the 
archbishop wrote to Cranbourne : — 

“T wish with all my heart that the like order were taken, 
and given not only to all Bishops, but to all magistrates 
and justices, to proceed against Papists and Recusants, 
who of late, partly by this round dealing against Puri- 
tans, and partly by reason of some extraordinary favour, 
have grown mightily ,in number, courage, and influ- 
ence, 

Thus it will be seen that when the news of 
Lindsay’s proceedings arrived in England, the 
whole country was already in a ferment. James's 
principles were tried, and they gave way beneath 
the test. One false step led to another. He would 
prove the purity of the motives which led him to 
persecute the Puritans, by adding to it the perse- 
cution of the Roman Catholics. Accordingly on 
the 10th Feb. 1605, he commanded the Lords of 
the Council to see that the laws were put in exe- 
cution, though even then he forbade the shedding 


of blood. 


* Depéches de Beaumont. Villeroi & Beaumont, Dec. 
16 1604 

+ S. P. O., French Series, Parry to Cranbourne, Jan. 
7th, 1605. 

t S. P. O., Italian States, Lindsay to the King, Jan. 
23rd. Probably N. Ss. 

§ S. P. O., French Series, Cranbourne to Parry, Feb. 
20th, 1605. 

Archbishop Hutton to Cranbourne, Dec. 18th, 1604. 
Winwood, ii. 40. This letter gives additional evidence 
that the instructions to the Council of the North in 1603, 
mentioned in a former paper, were not put in force. 
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To recapitulate. On the arrival of the king in 
England, he came with promises, and, as far as 
we can judge, with the intention of establishing 
some kind of toleration. His mind was shaken 
by the discovery of some plots, and still more by 
the knowledge of the existence of others, the par- 
ticulars of which he was unable to learn. After 
some vacillation he adhered to his original ‘design, 
which he now hoped to carry out by entering into 
negociations with the Pope. The conduct of the 
Pope in tampering with his wife led him to give 
up this scheme, and to put forth a proclamation 
for the banishment of the priests. A year after 
the foolish'reception given at Rome*to an impro- 
bable story being reported to him at an unfortu- 
nate time drove for ever his late ideas of toleration 
out of his head. 

Such, so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them, are the facts of the case. But in estimating 
the moral worth of James’s character, it is highly 
important to be able to form some idea of the 
state of opinion which prevailed around him. No 
doubt this is a subject which is well known. Still 
it may not be thought amiss if I conclude these 
papers with two or three extracts from contem- 
porary documents which throw some light on the 
feelings with which toleration was regarded in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. They will 
all be taken from the Irish correspondence in the 
S$. P.O. The fact that Protestantism was in Ire- 
land the religion only of the minority necessarily 
put the advocates of intolerance in a position in 
which it was necessary to prove their case, and 
thus elicited opinions and arguments which in 
England were generally left unsaid, because the 
principles on which they rested were taken for 
granted. 

The first extract I shall give is taken from a 
letter written on June 4th, 1603, by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Meath to 
the king. They had heard that certain towns 
were about to send a deputation to England to 
ask for “free liber of conscience, and of the 
Romish religion.” The men who were to form 
the deputation were, they said, “of a turbulent, 
factious, and malecontent disposition.” 

“ And for the chief matter, and subjecte of there medi- 
ation (wee mean the exercise of there romish religion) 
the Lord in heaven be praysed there is no man lyving 
this daie in Christendome that can better judge and dis- 
cerne what agreement there is lyke to be betwene light 
and darkness, betwene God and Beliall, and betwene the 
glorious gospell of Jesus Christ and the superstitious 
Idolatry of Antechrist, then yo" owne most sacred and true 
religious mate, And therefore little doe wee neede to 
labour in this pointe, onelie this wee beseech yor highness, 
never to admyt within yor kingdome anie partition, or 
division, of yo" subiects obedience either in matters of the 
church, or civill state. For if yo™ mat*(as god forbid) 
should cdtent yo'self with an outward and ceremonial 
subiection of bodie, lands and goods, and suffer the pope 
yo" p’fessed enemie to enioie and domineere in and over 
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the cdédscience, mynds, and soules of yor lic 


ge people 
what expectations of true and sounde obedience A soa 
subiects can yor mate have, when as it stands sure, as a 
most infallible principle, that to whatsoever power or 
authoritie the soul, the faculties and affections of mans 












mynde are subiected and ted, to that self same 
power, shall all the offices, and services of the bodie and 
abilities of lands and gx , by little and little, whatso 
ever is pretended to the cdtrarie, yeeld and submitt 
themselves. What assurance, then, can anie prince have 
either in his owne estate? or of his subiects? when a 
foreign power, that is in flatt opposition and hostilitie 
against him, shall rule and comand the best and rulin 

parte of his kingdome. This toleration religion that 
is sought for (most excellent prince) is 1 ing els 
(though cdscience and soules instruction be only p’tended ) 


but a subtile exercise and .treachierous pra tise, wher 
with the popish priests shall from tyme to tyme, p’pare 
the myndes of ignorant men thorough there buggs, and 
terrors of purgatorie and excommunication, and by there 
secret intelligences they shall gett by shrifte and cdfes 
sion, to be ready and resolute to do anie thinge that he 
shall direct or comand whom theie must believe ought to 
comand all things both in heaven and earth (whatsoever 
God or lawful princes shall ordayn to the contrari 
And what this Antechrist will comand, (if tyme and o« 
casion serve his turne,) all the world with bl ody ar 
woeful experience can easily coniecture.” 

This is a clergyman’s view of the subject. The 
next extract contains a portion of a lawyer's argu- 
ment which sounds even more strange to our ears 

In default of any Irish statute imposing more 
than 12d. for absence from church on every Sun- 
day or holiday, it had occurred to the Irish Coun- 
cil that the Star Chamber might be brought into 
operation, Mandates were sent out to the chief 
citizens of Dublin, commanding them to appear 
at church. On the 22nd Noy. 1605, the recu- 
sants were brought before that court, and were 
heavily fined. One of the King’s Counsel, whose 
name is lost, charged them with their offences” 
and in the course of his speech made use of the 
following expressions : 


“Can the King make Bishopps and give Episcopal 


Jurisdictions, and cannot hee comand the people t 

that authority which himselfe bath given? Can he 

comand the Byshop to admitt a clarke to a benefice, and 
cannot he comand his parishion™ to come and heare him ? 
7 H. 6. the king comands a man to take the order o 
knighthood, if hee refuse y', hee shall bee fined, for it is 
for the service of the Comonwealth. Can the ki 


comand a man to serve the nmonwealth, and cannot 


hee comand him to serve God? 





The last extract;which I shall give is remark- 
able; in the first place because the paper from 
which it is taken bears the signatures of the Irish 
Council, and may be therefore taken to express 
the opinions of the Lord Deputy, Sir Arthur 
Chichester, one of the ablest and most honest of 
the long list of Irish Vic: roys ; and, secon lly, be- 
cause it is a rare instance of a government being 
necessitated to stand upon its own defence. Com 

* S. P.O. Ireland. Effect of a speech in the Court of 


Castle Chamber by one of the King’s Counsel, Nov. 22 
1605. 
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plaints had reached England of the manner in 
which the Dublin recusants had been treated, and 
the Irish government was required to explain its 
proceedings. The result was :— 


weedinas in the Castle Chamber 0 


“ A defence of the pr 
Ireland uppon the mandates 





i 


“ The mandate contayneth three partes: first tos 
the Maior to the church; 2. To present himselfe before 
the Lo. Deputie in the church; 3. To abyde there durings 
divine servic« rhe first is an ordinarie dutie of euery 
Citizen towards the magestrate, esp tially of the Alder- 
men and best sorte of Citizens, and hath byne tyme out 
of mynde accustomed in that Cittie. The seacond is also 
yarte of the obedience of euery subiecte to the kinge and 
is deputie, both w so the parties utterlie disobayd ; 
for they neither attended the Maior, noe not so farr as to 
the Church dore, nor prese nted themselves before the Lo 
Deputie, neither in the Chauncell, Church, nor Isles 
thereof, w they ought to have dove, and might have 
Sout preiudice to theire consciences, for w two 


said Causes they weare justly sentenced, And have noe 








done w' 


collor of obiect against the same; the mandats being sent 
to none but to such as weare Aldermen, or had borne 
principall offices in the Cittie, or weare of the best sorte.” 
“And yf the third parte of the mandate, w is f 

abiding in the Church d 

tuall or not examinable in a Temporal! Court, vet the 
disobainge of the two first | 
therby, for beinge comaunded to performe three duties, 


the « Xemption of punishment for thone cannot dispence 


uring divine service, weare spiri- 





uirtes Is noe wayes priules ‘ 


w™ the punishm' due for thother two. And yf it shou 
be admitted to be an Ecclesiasticall act , by reas that 
the circumstances are I esiasticall, yet the kinge being 


supreame head in causes as well Ecclesiasticall as Civill, 


his Regall powere and prerogative doe extend as large as 


doth his supremacy And the Statute giveth powere to 
Civill magestrats to enquire and punish, soe the same is 
become temporall, or at least mixte, and not meerlic 


After a long leg 
king’s supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, the 
“ Defence” continues : — 


spirituall.” 
val argument in favour of the 


“ All w | lents and authorities] doe bynde th« 
subiect tam in foro seculi quam in foro celi, when they 
are either expressé or Tacité, to the Glorie of God, or th 
Ie} 
! 


good of the Comon wealth, And vet 











kings extendeth not to compell the te and mynde, nor 
the Religion of the p’ties, but only eternall action of 
the bodie, w*" ought Lawfullie to | uyed except in 
two cases.” 

“ The first, that the p’tie be not drawne therby into 
the daunger of hipocrisie; The seacond, yf the doing 
thereof be not prohibited by lawful and byndinge autho- 
ritie. For the first, yf a Romist in Religivn doe prof 


his owne Religion and protest against ours, and yet 
heare our sermons and see our service, per Viam ovedl- 
entiz, and not per viam com robationis, untyll he at- 
tayne better satisfaction, he can not be justlie called 
an Ipocrite. For the seacond, yf the preist have Inhi- 
bited the repayre of them to o® Church, 
datum Politicum, or as they sav Mandatum Morale 
least they should be drawne in tyme to forsake theire Re- 





ligion, w*® morall and politicall Inhibitions, or rather 
Councells and advices, are not to be opposed 


AND QUERIES. 


like positive Lawes and Constitutions. For as the Cano- 
nists doe say, Consilium est voluntatis, preceptum ver 
ne essitatis, prelatus non yult precipere sed potius Con- 
sulere. 


It may be obi 


to o" Church be so penall as to be made fynable by the 





prerogative; that then in such case there needes noe 


statute against Recusants in England 

“ Wee answer first, that this obiection extendeth against 
the greatest parte of the proceedings in the Star Cham- 
ber in England; for if periury, forgery, Ryote, takinge 
away of Mavdens w'*out theire parents Consent, Depo- 
pulation of Townes, decay of ti 
tualls and such like, be punishable by Fyne by 
prerogative in the Starr Chamber, Then what needed tix 


1inst those offences, whereas 








ge, engrossinge of vic 


> the king’s 





seuerall statutes ordayned a 
it is manifest that the proce 
enormities alwayes were beforé | 
rrounded upon the Comon Lawe; And since th 








tut g£ 
makinge of those statuts, the proceedings are grounded 
some tymes upon thone, some times on th and 


some tymes upon both,” 
“ Seacondlie we aunswer, that the Prerogative punist 
m**"of the Starr Chamber are not to be extended t 





all 
persons asthe Comon Lawes are, but are to be used rathe 
as exemplarie then as penall, and to be exercised upon 
I ns most eminent, and in Causes most notor 





wh ras the Comon Lawe is to be executed upon all p’son 
in like sorte wtout anie manner of difference.” 

“ Thirdly wee aunswere, that the Cas 
rogative Lawe is to be used amonge ot! 
first, when the Comon Lawes and statutes 








e inflig 
are not sufth- 


such easie punishm* as therby the px 








cientlie terrefied from offendinge, for redresse wherof t! 
prerogative course in the Starr Chamber is to | sed to 
stay the excessive Increase of those offences, untyll m 
sevier Lawes be ordained. ; 

* Seacondlie, when the Lawes and penalties are or 


seeme to be competent for repressinge of 








the offen es, bu 
yet either by negligence of magistrates o1 
by warrs, or by some generall allienation 

hartes, there is a gentall defection from all o 
those Lawes, Then the ptrogative Lawe must take houl 
of the Ringleaders of that defection, and neuer cease un- 
tvll by seueritie of punishment the Lawes be rest 
unto theire px ; do concur in this 














ver; both w reasol 












cause of repayvere to the church; for 10ugh the statute 
of 2 Eliz. ] doth inflight punishm* upon recusants, yet 
the same is so meane, beinge but xii‘ in the weeke, that 


the Richer sorte doe rather despgse then obay the same 
An 
mission w*® the warrs hath occasioned, And the universal 
lefection of tl teligion, there is 


helpe but that the 


likwise by the negligence of the Clergie, and per- 





» subjects in the caus 





noe yu cil wer and p'rogative must 

begine and n 

neede noe longer or other assistance, but yt selfe. 
“It may be obiected, That it is uniust to comaund 

man to come to the Church, or doe anie ot 

against his Conscience.” 

Wee aunswere first, yf the Cominge to o* Church b 
Comaunded by the Lawe of God, as we must not admitt 
anie opposition to the Contrary in the gover 
wise iff of Lawes should be against the woorde of God 
they weare utterlie voyde, for acts of plamt made 
the Lawe of God are voyde, wherefore that being resolved, 


z's | 
rake way f* his Lawes, w™ being once pla 


Then if anie man’s Conscience doe declare unto him tl 
he ought not to zoe to o* Church, we say that though to 
dos against his conscience is daungerous to him, yet he 
bound sub pena damnationis deponere Conscientiam illam 
, tanquam Erroneam. Soe that it is a Charitable thing 
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cted, that yf the refusinge to repayere 
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by terror of temporall punishments to put such p’son out 
of that state of damnation.” 

“ Seacondlie wee aunswer, 
Cominge to o® Church is become doubtfull in a generality, 
the protestants and m ny sec ulare riests m iynt a\ ning 
the same, And the Jesuits contradictinge it. And the 
Bishop of Roome not yet hauing decided the Contro- 
versie, yt can not be but that in the knowledge and Con- 
ces of lay and unlearned men, The same standeth yet 
doubtefull, Then it followeth that such p’sons beir 








under the king’s Allegeance, and under the obedience of 


his Lawes, and bound Deponere conscientiam talem tan- 
quam minus Instructam, And t know- 
ledge and Consciences to the wisdome of theire Magistrate, 
and Comandmt of the Lawes, w*" they ought to doe prop- 
ter bonum obedientiz, untyll by search and prayer the 
doubtfulness may be cleered.” 

“ Thirdly, to a 
himselfe from the 
his Cons 


submitt theire 


euery man should exempt 
the Lawe w™ a pretence 

waye to euery private 
I m all publick Lawes, so¢ 
the Lawes neuer soe wise, hols Just, or Go the 
Comon and unl 1 people may discharge themselves 
of theire duty by clayming or pre tendinge the same to 
be against theire errone 
is noe other then to subiect 1 Lawes to the will and 
pleasure not only of th . 
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us or Ignorant Consciences, w 





wise but of the symple.’ 

I have thought it worth while to give these 
very long extracts, because I should imagine it to 
be impossible to find any others which so clearly 
show the state of opinion on the question of toler- 
ation in the first years of the seventeenth century, 
and y distinguish it from the 
opinion of the commencement of the sixteenth 
century on the one hand, and from the opinion of 
the eighteenth century on the other. 

S. R. Garpiner. 


which so I ily 





A PRODIGY OF LITERARY 


some of the rea ke rs ot ™ N. «x o.” have, pt Se 
sibly, no knowledge, even by name, of a writer 
who has probably produced more works than any 
author on record. His writings have, with one or 
two exceptions, remained unpublished; and this 
accounts for their being unknown. The author in 
question is John Hagen, or Joannes de Indagine, 
a Carthusian monk, who at the twenty- 
five entered the monastery at Erfurt, and died in 
the year 1475, aged 60. Cave seems to have been 
ignorant of his existence, for there is no mention 
of him in the Historia Literaria. Sixtus Se- 
nensis, in his list of commentators on S« ripture, 
mentions him with this eulogium —*“ divinarum 
et humanarum rerum cognitione prestans” (Bib- 
liotheca Sancta, p- 270.), and then enumerates 
only three commentaries from his pen, seemingly 


LABOUR 


age ol 


ignorant of any others; whereas he has written 
most copious commentaries on every book of the 
H. scr iptur es — necessal ily ( opious, ior he adopts 
the old-fashioned, but most comprehensive method 
of illustration, the quadruple exposition, according 
to the four senses of Holy Writ, — the literal, and 
the mystical ; the latter being subdivided into the 


hat since the matter of 
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allegorical, the tropological, and the anagogical. 





John Hagen’s method is, accordingly, to give four 
distinet treatis on ¢ h chapter. 

Possevinus the Jesuit, and Trithemius, have 
given a more extended notice; the latter pro- 
ducing a long list of some sixty works, which he 


h id himself seen. Trith mius, hic 
had but a comparatively slight 
this writer, for we find, on ec 
liotheca Cartusiana of Petrei 
distinct enumeration of not less than 433 works, 
in addition to those recorded by Trithemius, 
making a total of nearly 500. Well may Petreius 
exclaim, after detailing this amazing amount of 


himself 
acquaintance with 
nsulting the Bib- 
is the Carthusian, a 


ywever, 


brorum 
ctium 


intellectual exertion, —“ O ingentem | 
molem! O 
annorumque laborem 

Petreius, aiter ¢ xpre ssing in ardent wish that 
the Supe riors of the Order would to light 
works by their publication, speaks thus of 


admirandum plurimarum 1 


these 


their author: — 





“Fuit etenim in | viro incredibilis quedam me- 
moria, plurimarum et maximarum rerum trina, né n 
et diligentia in elucubrar : stantia in rsev undo, 
udicium in discernendo. isque adeo librorum scrip 
tioni mntentus fuit, ut ne tur de a mn tandi 
scribend labore conqui potuerit, quando in pau- 
percula q 1 Cartusia simplex cellita delitescens, can- 
elarum usu, aliisque adminiculis ad elucubra 1 ne- 
cessariis, omnino stitutus fuit Ita namque j es a 
Patribus nostris accepimus, eum scilicet, cum non posset 
sufficienti potiri lumine, interdum ex offis pinguioribusque 
esculentis luminis fomitem sibi ipsi concinuisse. Unde 





etiamnum, pleraque ipsius scrip ropria manu exarata, 
i t delibuta, ac bene 


nuncta.” Bibl. Cu 





pinguedine undequaqu 
so that during l great 
ife h had to dis¢ harge 
the onerous duties of Prior. Hi ] resided at dif- 
ferent times over three houses of his Order, and 
consequently must have been much distracted by 
the cares of government. Indeed he mentions 


It is to be remarked a 
portion of his monasti 


this occasionally at the end of some of his works, 
as an apology for their imperfections. 
It has, probably, occurred to the r 


works must 


uder to re- 
mark that many of these have been 
short treatises. Possibly a certain proportion was 
of that description. But 1 have the 
self, of forming a notion of this, for I possess not 
less than ten bulky codices of this author. Eight 
of these are autograph ; the remaining two are by 
a professional scribe, with the author's autograph 


means, ny- 


corrections and marginal notes. If I may judge 
from these codices, I conclude that the works are 
generally very voluminous. For instance, I have 
his Commentary on Genesis. It is written in a 
close hand in a quarto volume, and occupies, I 
should guess, 600 pages—for the book is not 
paged — and yet the volume contains only half 
the Commentary on Genesis, for it breaks off at 
the 26th Chapter. I can verify, too, the in- 
teresting remark of Petreius respecting the “ pin- 
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guedo,” for in the volumes I possess there are 
occasional spots of grease, arising, no doubt, from 
handling the midnight lamp of fat. It is very 
interesting also to note how, either at the begin- 
ning or the end of each work, he solicits the 
prayers of the reader, in these or similar words — 
“orent legentes pro Joanne de Indagine.” 

I fear that most of these works have perished 
with the wreck of the Carthusian monasteries in 
Germany, where they were principally preserved. 
I have thought it desirable to record in “ N. & 
Q.” the fact of so prodigious an exercise of the 
human intellect, and conclude with asking if any 
correspondent can furnish us with an example of 
a greater or so great an instance of brain labour. 
Some of the Fathers, as well as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, have written most voluminously, but 
not equally with John Hagen, if the average of 
his works was of the calibre I have supposed. 
Varro is said to have written 500 volumes ; but 
wobably they were short treatises ; he moreover 
fived beyond the age of 90, whereas John Hagen 
died at 60. Joun WiLLIAMs, 


Arno’s Court. 





THE BARONETAGE OF JAMES IL AND THE 
FEUDAL BARONET. 

In the Rev. Sloane Evans's British Heraldry, a 
very useful work on the subject, there are one or 
two curious errors; and as one of them is main- 
tained by the “ Order” in reference to which it 
occurs, a few remarks may tend to draw forth a 
more satisfactory explanation than I can offer. 

Under the heading “ Laws and Scale of Prece- 
dence,” the above author describes as “ Nobiles 
Majores,” “ Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons, and Baronets,” and claims for the last the 
style of “ Honourable ;” but this appears to me 
to be only a style corresponding with “ Worship- 


ful,” as applied to gentlemen of the olden time. If 


such designations were to be taken in their literal 
acceptation, we should have, with equal truth and 
propriety, officers holding royal commissions in- 
sisting on their right to be styled “ Trusty and 
well beloved,” as “the trusty and well beloved 
Lieut. Z.” &e. 

The reverend author remarks that it is “ ex- 
ceedingly strange” that the baronets do not as- 
sume that title; and he farther approves of their 
assumption of a coronet with four pearls. 

Now it strikes me that these ideas arise from a 
misapprehension of the true position of a baronet, 
and in consequence of attributing to the present 
institution, or order of baronet, the dignity which 
appertained to the lesser barons, sometimes called 
“ Baronets,” who were peers by “writ of summons,” 
and not by feudal tenure, as were the greater barons, 
who were invariably styled simply “Barons.” 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
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turies the distinction was frequently made be- 
tween the great barons by feudal tenure and those 
by “writ of summons,” who, to mark their inferior 
rank, were often styled, as I have said, “ Baro- 
nets.” These distinctions were recently accu- 
rately stated by Mr. Hemming before the House 
of Lords. (Berkeley Peerage.) 

It may be that, without sufficient consideration, 
the honours of the feudal lesser barons, or baronets, 
have been claimed for the order of James J.’s 
creation, by accepting a coincidence of names for 
the actual facts of the case. It is seemingly falla- 
cious to augur: — 1. Baronets, in the time of the 
Edwards, wore coronets and had the style of 
peers. 2. We are baronets. 3. We are entitled 
to the style of peers, and to wear coronets. 

The name is the same, but the origin,—the con- 
dition, position, and in short everything but the 
name and hereditary privilege,—was entirely, as 
every one knows, distinct. There is indeed as 
much difference as between a Roman Consul in 
ancient Britain and a British Consul in modern 
Rome. 

I have made these observations, not to criticise 
the useful work from which I have quoted, but to 
ventilate an obscure subject. SPALATRO. 

P.S.— There are other minor mistakes that I 
may hereafter point out. 





HONEST TOM MARTIN’S HOUSE. 


Within the last few months the house at Pal- 
grave, Suffolk, in which “ honest Tom Martin ” 
indulged his antiquarian and jovial propensities 
from 1723 to his death in 1771, has been pulled 
down. It was a large double-roofed house, with 
central entrance and thirteen windows in front, 
looking towards the village church, upon a tongue 
of greensward, and its northern end adjoininy the 
road to Botesdale and Bury St. Edmund's. If 
it was not built by Martin, to him at least may 
be attributed the inserting, in the central upper 
front window, of the arms of Archbishop San- 
croft, a position which they retained as long as 
the house stood. In 1774 it became the abode of 
the Rey. Rochemont Barbauid and his more cele- 
brated wife. He was minister of the Presby- 
terian congregation at Palgrave, which met in a 
plain, old, domestic-looking building long since 
removed, though its retired site remains enclosed 
as a burial-ground. Palgrave school attained con- 
siderable eminence, and the long casemented win- 
dow of the school-room, in the south wing at the 
back of the house, showed for many a year the 
diamond-cut names and scribblings of aspiring or 
idle pupils. Forty years ago there were villagers 
who remembered and delighted to talk of the 
“great school,” and the exploits of the young 
noblemen who figured there. In a carpenter's 
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shop hard by I remember finding, nailed up, a 
printed bill announcing the performance of a play 
by the “young gentlemen.” During Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s residence at Palgrave, her mother, Jane 
Aikin (nat. Jennings) died there. A stone in the 
churchyard still marks her grave. The family 
left Palgrave in 1785, and the school waned. It 
was, however, carried on for many years by Dr. 
Phillips, the Rev. John Tremlett, and Dr. Lloyd 
successively. From 1815 to 1818 the Rev. John 
Fullagar, since of Chichester, occupied the house. 
Afterwards it was variously tenanted, and at last 
as a ladies’ boarding-school, under the name of 
“ Barbauld House.” Having been purchased by 
the owner of an adjacent residence, every vestige 
of the buildings has been swept away. A thriving 
young plantation and a luxuriant crop of corn 
grow where the scions of the Selkirk and Tem- 
pleton families, Chief Justice Denman, and Sir 
William Gell, Dr. Frank Sayers, and William 
Taylor of Norwich, as well as many other less 
notable but not less honourable persons, passed 
some of the sunny years of early life. Such a 
house should not pass away unnoted. What is 
become of the heraldic memorial of the sturdy 
Nonjuring prelate? It may be a more hopeless 
query, Is there a pupil of Mr. or of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld still living ? S. W. Rix. 


Beccles. 





Minor Notes. 

A Pactricatory Precepent.—I believe it is a 
part of your plan to eschew politics; and it is 
only under the present peculiar circumstances 
that I would trench, and that as briefly as I can, 
on your very judicious resolve. Mr. Gladstone has 
made a heavy pull on our purses on account of 
the “monstrum horrendum” on the other side of 
the Channel, and in addition we are now threat- 
ened with the dissensions of the Houses of Par- 
liament. I hope, however, the latter may be 
arranged ; and I beg to point out an instance of 
former discord which terminated in a renewal of 
harmony, and which perhaps may have been over- 
looked in the “ search for precedents.” It is with 
much diffidence, and the greatest deference, I 
venture to quote from the London Gazette, No. 
446., of Thyrsday, 24th February, 16$8, when 
serious disputes between both Houses of Parlia- 
ment are stated to have been reconciled. ‘The 
London Gazette has always been the official regis- 
ter of the documents of the existing government 
since its commencement in 1665: 

“ Whitehall, Feb, 22, 1669-70. This day the two houses 
of parliament did, at his Majesty’s gracious recommenda- 
tion, come to an happy agreement in the matter in dif- 
ference between them, to the great joy and content of all 
that wish well to the prosperity of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and the publick quiet of this his kingdom.” 

ConcrLiaTor. 
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Distinction By Lines or Cotours in Arms.— 
Several inquiries have been made in “ N, & Q.” 
respecting the first use of these distinctions, and 
perhaps the following citation may be interesting 
to your readers : — 

“ For the better bearing in memory the impressed sig- 
nature for distinction of colours in Arms, which was de- 
vised by the Reverend Father S. de Petra Sancta, 1 
have composed these verses : 

[ Here is inserted the diagram of seven colours. ] 
“ Aurum puncta dabunt; Argentum parmaq; simplex ; 

Fascia Caruleum ; palaris linea Rubrum ; 

Obliquus tractus Viridem; Nigrumq; calorem 

Transversum filum dabit, et palare vicissim ; 

Tractibus obliquis fit Purpura nota sinistris. 

“ Or the fourth verse thus: — 

“ Ductus transversi dant et perpendiculares.” 
Gibbon’s Introductio ad Latinam Blasoniam, 
1682, p. 152. 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 
ConcE p'ELIRE, — 


Bisuopric or Norwicu: 


| The absurd practice of granting leave to elect and 





tyrannically limiting the choice of chapters in 
the election of bishops in this kingdom, seems to 
have been pursued in the time of Henry VL, as 
appears by the following extract from the Con- 
gregation Books of the municipality of Lynn 
(where the proceedings of a meeting of the cor- 
poration, held on the 8th day of June, 3rd Hen. 
VL, are recorded) : — 

“ Et ib’m sigillata fuit una l'ra clausa sub sigillo coi 
direct’ consilio Regis ad instantia Thome Wursted* p’ 
filio suo electo in Epm’ Norwic’ cujus copia reman’ penes 
Co’m Cle’cum.” 

The circumstances attending this seem 
worthy of note and inquiry, especially as Wur- 
sted’s son, notwithstanding the testimonial, did 
not succeed to the vacant chair. 

Avan Henry SwatMan. 


case 


Lynn. 


Cuar: CuHarwoman.—I am not aware that 
any satisfactory explanation has yet been given of 
the origin or derivation of the word char, which we 
find only in composition, and that too I believe but 
in one word, viz. char-woman. It has struck me 
very forcibly that this monosyllable is merely a 
corruption of the participle “ chartered :” so that 
just as a vessel or a conveyance is chartered for a 
particular object or purpose, and as soon as that 
object is attained, or that purpose completed, is 
restored to its owner, &c., so for the execution of 
some particular or extra-domestic work a woman 
is chartered or hired—not being in the regular 
service of the hirer—and having done what was 
required of her returns to the place whence she 
came. The word char, therefore, owes its mean- 
ing (if this suggestion of mine be correct) not so 
much to the strictly proper as to the conventional 





* This Thomas Wursted was one of the jurats or alder- 
men of Lynn. 
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use of the word chartered; nor, this being the 


ease, need any objection be raised that there is no 
other word in which this syllable appears as re- 
presenti g a separate idea, or, in other words, no 


other word in which it appears in composition : 
for that objection would apply whatever might be 


its derivation; besides, it must be granted that if 


this suggested derivation be correct, then, al- 
though it would have 
composition with many other words, it is no ob- 
jection that our language has only preserved us 
‘one xample of its use, or even that it nerer has 


furnished but one. PulLoLoeus. 


Errrarna on Rosamunp. — 
‘ Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda ; 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.” 

his is usually quoted as an epitaph on our fair 
Rosamond ; but in Corio’s History of Milan (v Li. 
p. 47.) it is stated to have been first placed on the 
tomb of Rosmunda, queen of the Lombards, who 
died by poison in the sixth century (Storia di 
Milano, 1855). There are several older 
editions. Either in one of them, or in some other 
Italian history, I have seen a facsimile of the 
tomb and inscription, evidently very ancient. 

It always struck me as extraordinary that so 
insulting an epitaph should have been composed 
for Lord Clifford’s daughter, an interesting per- 
son (if she ever existed), and probably more 


SvoO., 


sinned against than sinning. It was much more 
appropriate to Rosmunda, an adultress who mur- 
dered her husband; it must be admitted under 


circumstances of great provocation. 
The inscription at Godstow nunnery, if still 


there, being a copy of the same distich, is evi- 
dently modern, and unworthy of the slightest 
notice. W. D. 


P.S.—To those who look on the story of fair 
Rosamond as a fable, it will seem not improbable 
that the mode and some of the circumstances of 
her death were derived from that of the Lombard 
queen. 


Ourver Cromwett A Woot-Gcrower.—In a 
long letter in The Peterborough Advertiser for 
July 14, occurs the following passage : -— 

“ Captain Cromwell was not only a Huntingdonshire 
man, but a grower of wool. His signature may be found 
in the parish books at St. Ives, where he seems to have 
attended the Vestry-meetings with his neighbours; and 
there is, or was at no distant date, in St. Ives, the old in- 
strument with which he branded his sheep with the 
initials O. C.” 

Curneert Bepe. 


Srars compaReEp To Sentrres, —In Macaulay's 


review of Robert Montgomery’s Omnipresence of 


the De ity, it is alleged that in the line, 

“ Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night,” 
the metaphor is stolen from Campbell’s Soldier's 
Dream. While admitting that nothing can be 


a sensible signification in | 


| 


more inappropriate, or unpoetical, than the meta- 
phor in R. Montgomery's hands, I cannot believe 
he was indebted to Campbell for it. Such a me- 
taphor I hold to be common property. It has 
been used by scores of poets, and may be used by 
anyone without plagiarism. The earliest examples 
of the metaphor I know of are these : — 
“ The stars, heav’n’s ce ntry, wink and seem to die.” 
Lee’s Theodosius. 
e. : ; , You horrid scouts 
rhat centinel swart night.” 
Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge. 
CLAMMILD. 
Atheneum Club. 


Arms or tHe Crry or Lonpnon.—A week or 
two ago, while inspecting some of the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum, I came upon one 
in which was a curious and, to me, novel reason 
given for the presence of the dagger in the first 
quarter of the city arms. The MS. to which I al- 
lude is No. 1464., being a Visitation of London 
made in the year 1634, and commences with a 
description of the city arms, to which the follow- 
ing note is prefixed :— 

“ The auncient Armes of the Citie of London as they 
Stand in our Lady Church at Anctwerp, in which Church 
Windowes stand the ensignes of King Edward the therd 
and all his Children, With most of the Armes of the Cor- 


porate Townes of England at that tyme. And this 
Standeth first and hath an ould Roman L in the first 
quarter, Which John Stowe took in an ould Seale which 


he had sene for a Sword, affirminge therby that it was the 
Sworde of St. Paule, patron of the said Cittie. Which he 
constantly affirmed that they aunciently had soe borne it, 
and that it was no reward given by Kinge Richard the 
Second, as our Cronicles report, for the Seruice done in 
Smythfieeld against Watt Tyller y* Rebell by William 
Wallworth, Maior of London, Whoe slewe the sayd Tyler 
with his Dagger, in Memory whereof, say they, the 
Dagger was added to the Cittie’s Armes as here under is 
Sett.” 


Then follow two sketches of the city arms, one 
with the L and the other with the dagger. Be- 
fore discussing the subject of the arms, I should 
be glad to know whether the arms alluded to 
above still exist in the church of Our Lady at 
Antwerp ? and whether it is a fact that a Roman 
L, and not a dagger, occupies the first quarter of 
the arms of London ? J. A. Px. 





Queries. 


Boyztanp, Sm Ricuarp, Justice Irrmerant 
or THE Kinc.—Blomefield, in his 8th volume of 
the octavo edition of his History of Norfolk, at 
p. 491., states that John, son of Stephen de Wyr- 
ham, held in part (by inheritance) with the Lady 
Alice Boyland a hall called Boyland Hall in the 
north part of the town of Lynn, with kitchen, cel- 
lar, chamber, and a great stone front, situated be- 
tween the tenement of Warine de Mundeford and 
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ther states that Lady Alice de Boyland was 


fe or mother of Sir Richard Boyland, 





th und that Wm. de Est wy was at that 
til r of the city of Norwich for the king. 
Is anything farther known of tl circumsta! , 


Aran Henry SwaTMan. 


Axttruore Hovseuotp Booxs.—In the Appen- 


ix to the interesting tale of The Washingtous, 
Mr. Simpkinson has printed copious extracts from 
the Althorp Household Books, which afford 

] ins ght into the mode of house- 


wol lerfully clear 
keeping in a nobleman’s country-house at the be- 
of the seventeenth century. Among the 

itl I I | t 1 Horp in 1634, 
he following payments are enter (App. p 











Can any 
Tl 


ntry 1e editor, In a note, says :— 
“Inn's trump? Was this article and functionary a re- 
lar part of the establishment of an Inn? 


It was suggested to the editor by a correspon- 





lent that the words might Jewe's trumpe 
Jew’s harp” is still illed in Scotland. But 
that the word in the MS. is unmistakably 

[nes 

A decis f the st ry about th 
knighting f by Charles IL. oc- 
urs at] 

Jan. 1625. I 2 S‘ loin, a rumpe, a butt » 2 
f and a rond of beef.’ 


Where is the epigram of four lines to be found 
(I cannot quote them correctly) which states this 


knightine to have taken pl P JAYDEE. 


Georce IIL. anp Hannan Licutroor. — Dr. 
Doran, at the commencement of his Life of Queen 
Charlotte, in his amusing Lives of the Queens of 
England, refers to the story of George ILI.’s early 
marriage with Hannah Lightfoot, a Quakeress. As 
the story is there told, the marriage was cele- 
brated in 1759, at the Curzon Street Chapel, by 
the Rev. Alexander Keith, with George’s brother, 
the Duke of York, as a witness; and it is stated 
that children were born of the marriage, and that 





ifter a time the Quakeress wife was got rid of 
‘by espousing her to a gentle Strephon named 
Axford, who, for a pecuniary consideration, took 
Hannah to wife, and asked no imperti 

tions.” What truth is there in this story? If 
this marriage were 





really celeb ited, would it not 
have been a valid marriage, being prior to the 
Royal Marriage Act? Ihave heard that a son 


* See “N, & Q.” 1 §. ii. { 








born of this marriage ¥ t, while a ¢ 
Cape of Good Hope, i the name of 

Rex, ! ll |i id 

name." INQUIRER. 
‘Titrstory or Ropesrrerre.” — Who was the 


author of an octavo (pp. 136.) entitled The His- 
a f Robespierre, Political and Person y ve. 
1794" And what authority is there for 


p. 2., that this detestable monster 





was at one time “in so low a situ 
1 shop in Dublin” ? 
i 


tien as porte: 
Anana. 


Sir Tuomas Wittrams.—Can any correspon- 
dent say to what family Sir Thomas Williams be- 

i i nt, Ist Sep. 31 Kliz., 
‘ot Tintern in the county of Weshetord (Wex- 


} } 


1) in the realm of Ireland.’ Ile died 12th 


longed ? styled in ad ume 


(ug. 1591, and left six sisters his coheiresses, and 
was possessed of a considerable property in Mon- 
mouthshire, where the name is common; and it 


might be inferred that he was a native of the 
county, but no such person appears in any pedi- 
» of the various families of the name connected 
it _e 2 
ERALDIC VisiTaTions or Irisu Counties. — 
Are there extant any heraldic visitations of coun- 
ties in Ireland besides the one of Wexford, which 
he year 1618, by Sir Daniel Moly- 
" . 


with i 





o-at-Arms, some of whose cenea- 
logical and topographical MSS, are in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin? And if so, where 
are they deposited ? ABNBA. 





VERNER AND Lammie orn L’Amys Famiizes. — 
Information wanted as to the time the Verners of 
Chureh Hill, co. Armagh, settled in Ireland, and 
from whence they came? Also the Lammies, or 
L’Amys, who settled at R pl ve, co. Donegal ? 
whom (tradition says) was Bishop of 
ve, in said county. Where did they come 


one of 
Raph 
from ? C,. Lamuie VERNER. 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Am 
Joseru Scaticer.—In Sir William Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics (vol. i. p. 259.), he says, 
in speaking of the power of abstraction, that 
most learned of men, when a 
. l ly 
massacre of St. 
only on the day 


} +) 


vas é rr sé n the stu 








ew for ly, the critique 
’ Life of Scaliger says (p. 50.) :— 





On the 22nd of the fatal m f ust, 1572, 
Scaliger, who hapy l be at Lyons on business, re- 
ceived t to! Monlu t Strasburg. He set off, 
taking the route thr h Switzerland, and slept at Lau- 

* Is there not some mistake here? for, supposing the 
son to have been born in 1760, he would now be a cente- 
narian. Is the George Rex referred to the son of an 

ler Geor Rex ? — Ep 
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sanne on the dreadful night of the 24th, ignorant of the 
tragedy then enacting in Paris. Not till he reached 
Strasburg did he learn the horrid news,” &c. 

Will you tell me in your answers to Queries 
which is the correct account ? R. H. 


Taare Aanp Gorvon Famrinies.—Can your cor- 
respondent, Mr. D’Auton, or any reader of “ N. 
& Q.,” inform me whether any of the following 
families are to be found in D’Alton’s Jilustrations 
or elsewhere ? Was Christopher Taafe the Colonel 
whose name ts found in the pedigrees of the noble 
family of Taafe ? and was Gordon, of Enniskillen 
and Louth, who married the daughter of Christo- 
a Scotch family? And if so, 


pher Taafe, of 
whe nce ? 


(1.) Christopher Taafe and his wife Mary, whose | 


sons were : 

1. Arthur Taafe died about 1750-2 (in Ja- 
maica). 

2. Henry Taafe (Rev.); sons: 

Rodger Taafe. 2. John 

3. Richard Brownrig T. 4. Thomas 


Wheeler T. A daughter, Elizabeth T. 


1. Arthur 


3. Anne Taafe, m. to —— Gordon* of (En- 
niskillen ?). 
) Taafe and his wife Anne, of the pa- | 


(2 
rish Drumsiska (co. Louth, Ireland), their chil- 
dren (some in the West Indies) : 

1. Michael Taafe, died about 1761-2. 
2. Catherine, m. to Peter Clinton of the same 
place. 

(3.) Susanna, wife of Theobald Taafe, of Hano- 
ver Square, St. George’s par. Middlesex, and of 
Jamaica; youngest daughter of Henry Lowe. 

Che breaking up of the Taafe family towards 
the close of the seventeenth century gives an in- 
terest to these inquiries. 


Witkes AND Junxtus.— Where now are the 
autobiographical MSS. of John Wilkes? At the 
commencement of the present century they were 
in possession, I believe, of his sister. 

C. Ferranp Carew. 


Crown Diamonns or France.—Lamartine, in 
his History of the Girondists, mentions in several 


places that Danton and Roland were accused of 


having done away with the greater portion of the 
diamonds belonging to the royal crown and ward- 
robe. € 
traced. Would you kindly inform me whether 
these diamonds have ever been recovered, or what 
you know of their fate ? 

Perhaps you will at the same time have the 
goodness to name a faithful and extensive bio- 
graphy of Marie Antoinette, no matter whether 
French, English, or German. An ALIEN. 

* His son, Harry Gordon (in His Majesty's service ?) 
Was his father, —— Gordon, ever married to a Mary 
Jones of the Ranelagh family ? 


Armistead ‘T. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TAAPE. | 


fQna S. X. Aua. 4. '60. 


American Rivers. — Which of the two rivers 
of America, the St. Lawrence or the Mississippi, 
is supposed to discharge the largest volume of 
water into the ocean ? die he a 


Rosert Ropinson.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me respecting Robert Robin- 
son, of London, about 1659? Was he a minister 
in London, and are any works of his published ? 

J. Tayior, Jun. 

“ Burtuen’p Pirertm.”—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” recollect ever seeing the following al- 
legory in print ? The Burthen'd Pilgrim Releas'd, 
§c., of about the date 1750, commencing with 
these words, “There liv’d a man in y® City of 
Destruction named Graceless.” The introduction 
is a poem of 79 lines, and a poem of 58 lines con- 
cludes the work. D. Sepewick. 

Sun Street, City. 


Fresurietp or Norwicu.—A John Freshtfield, 
merchant, was living in St. Saviour’s parish in 
this city in 1768, and either he or, which is more 
probable, a son or other near relative of his, mar- 
ried, in 1785, a lady of the name of Maude. I 
should be very glad to be supplied with a descrip- 
tion of the armorial bearings of this gentleman, 
and with any information concerning his family. 
He was, I believe, a member of the Society of 
Friends. Wa. Martraews. 

Cowgill. 

Worry Sayrnes or Cuartes II.— 

“I have made a collection,” says Walpole, “of the 
witty sayings of Charles II., and a collection of bon-mots 
by people who only said one witty thing in the whole 
course of their lives.”— Walpoliana, vol. i. p. 58. 


According to Mr. Cunningham, in his Story of 


Nell Gwyn, p- 94., “ both these collections are, it 
is believed, unfortunately lost ;” but is there any 
hope of discovering, with the aid of “ N. & Q.,” 
that they are extant? ABHBA. 


“Presstnc To Deatu.” — Where may I find 
particulars of the case of Matthew Ryan, who, 
when on his trial at the Kilkenny assizes, in the 
year 1740, “affected lunacy, and, refusing to 
plead, was pressed to death two days subse- 
quently in the market-place?” And in what 


| year was the punishment of pressing tg death for 


According to him they have never been | Tefusing to plead abolished in England?! 


ABHBA. 


“ Origin or GovernmenNts.”—Can any of your 
readers tell me who was the original French author 
of the book translated into Spanish under the fol- 
lowing title, or give me any other information con- 
cerning it? I have searched in vain at the British 
Museum :— 

“La Voz de la Naturaleza sobre el Origen de los Go- 
biernos: traducida del Frances al Castellano de la segunda 
edicion qui se publicd en Londres en 1809. Santiago: Off 
de D. Man Maria de Vila, 1813. 3 tom. 8vo.” 


R. E. H. 








ro 


ae! 


su 





}0- 
da 
wii 





ged S, X. Ava. 4. °60.] 


Anpronicus.—Who is the author of the follow- 
ing work, and did he publish a Second Part, as 
stated in the Preface he would, if the First Part 
met with acceptance ? — 


“A Key to the Pilgrim’s Progress, designed to assist 
the admirers of that excellent book to read it with 
understanding and profit as well as pleasing entertain- 
in a Series of Letters to a Friend. By Andronicus. 
Lo » printed by J. Barfield, No. 422. Oxford Street 
for the author, and sold by him at No. 12. Great Distaff 
Lane, Friday Street. Sold : : H. D. Symonds, Pater- 
noster Row; Mr. Nulley, Kensington; and by all the 


booksellers in town and country. Mbpccxc, 


Who was Andronicus ? R. W. | 












Mueries with Answers. 


Song Wantep.— Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me where I can meet with the an- 
swer to “ Phillida Flouts me,” by A. Bradley ? 

C. J. D. Inciepew. 


Northallerton. 


It is printed in The Musical Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 136., | 
published by John Watts, 1729—31, and in The Hive, ii. 
274., edit. 1727. It commences,— 


“Oh! where’s the plague in Love, 

That you can’t bear it? 

If men would constant prove, 
They need not fear it.4 

Young maidens, soft and kind, 
Are most in danger; 

Men waver with the wind, 
Each man’s a ranger: 

Cheir falsehood makes us kn Ws) 


That two strings to our bow 
Is best, I find it so: j 
Barnaby doubts me.’ 
“Ope tro tue Cuckoo.” —In a work to which 


a number of contributors, inconsisten- 
cies are pardonable ; and this, I presume, must be 
taken as the excuse for the following contradic- 
tory statements in the current edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. In the notice of Mi- 
chael Bruce the authorship of the beautiful “ Ode | 
to the Cuckoo” is ascribed to him; while in that 
of Logan it is said that the evidence of the same 
authorship greatly preponderates in favour of the 
latter. Has it been ascertained which account is 
the correct one ? = 


there are 


l The authorship of the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” has 
een the subject of a keen controversy, and will probably 
never be conclusively settled. ‘The question is fully dis- 
cussed in Anderson’s edition of The British Poets, vol. xi. 
p. 1027.; in the Life of the Rev. John Logan, prefixed to 
| ms, 12mo., 1805; and in the Life of Michael Bruce, 
prefixed to Lochleven, and other Poems, 12mo., 1837. Con- 
sult also Chambers’s Biog. Dict, of Eminent Scotsmen, iii. 
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Bisitrocrapuy.—Is there any book, in English, 
French, or German, published within the last ten 
years, giving anything like a complete history of 


the art of printing? especially examining, in the 
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| light of modern researches, the different theories 
} concerning its origin. What I wish to find is 
| something that will fill up the outlines Didot has 
so well sketched in an article in one of the recent 
French Encyclopedias. 
Can any of your readers also tell me what is the 
b st modern history of pap r and paper making, 
and whether there is any modern book of au- 
thority upon general bibliography, corresponding 
to Horne’s Jntroduction? in other words, Horne 
brought down to the present day ? R. E. H. 
Our correspondent may consult with advantage the 
article “ Bibliography ” in the eighth edition of the En- 
pedia Britannica, ‘which contains a notice of the 
principal works on this subject. After all there is yet 
room for some useful work on this wide field of literary 
inquiry. ‘The most recent work on paper is Richard Her- 
ring’s Paper and Paper Making, Ancient and Modern, 2nd 
edit., 8vo., 1856. ] 


cycle 





Drusres.— Where can I find some notices of the 
Druses, particularly of their religious principles. 
Their atrocities in Syria are now exciting consi- 
derable notoriety. J. P. W. 

[An interesting and extended account of the Druse 
religion will be found in Churchill's Mount Lebanon, the 
Manners, Customs, and Re figion of its Inhabitants, Histo- 
rical Rec rds of the Mountain Tribes, Ye, 3 vols. Svo. 
1853. ] 

Lewis SuHarre.—Can you give me any bio- 
graphical particulars regarding a dramatic poet of 





| the reign of Charles L., viz. Lewis Sharpe, author 


of The Noble Strange rm & play, 4to., 1640 ? Is 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica correct in attri- 
buting to him the authorship of the two following 
works? 1. Zhe Reward of Diligence, 8vo., 1679. 
2. The Church of England Doctrine of Non- 
Resistance justified and vindicated, and the dam- 
nable Nature of rebellious Resistance represented, 
4to, 1691. R. Ines. 


Ihe author of the last two works was the Rey. Lewis 
Sharpe, rector of Moreton-Hampstead, in Devon, a differ- 
ent person from the author of The Noble Stranger.] 


Parav Trara.—Will you inform me who the 
Popes were, and the occasion on which the several 
crowns were added to the Papal tiara ? =z. 

[The Rev. E. B. Elliott (lore Apocalyptica, iii. 154.) 
has the following note on the tiara: —“ As to the three 
crowns of the Papal tiara, though said by some with Sir 
Isaac Newton, to represent the three States of the Church, 
yet the circumstance of the first being not assumed on 
the episcopal mitre till about 1160 by Alexander IIL, 
the second by Boniface VIII. as late as the year 1300, 
and the third soon after by Benedict XII. or Urban V. 
(see Ducange and his Supplement on Regnum, also Fer- 
rario, ii. 428.) it seems to me very questionable whether 
the third might not have been added, as other writers 
have said, in token of the Papal prophetic character, as 
well as that of Priest and King: or else, very possibly, 
of the Papal authority in heaven, earth, and hell, or 
purgatory. It signified, says the Ceremon. Roman., the 
‘sacerdotalis et imperialis summa dignitas atque po- 


| testas,’” 
| 
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Dates. — In Dr. Longmuir’s Guide to Speyside 
it is stated that, in an old castle in the Highlands 
of Scotland, there is a black oak cabinet, whose 
front is beautifully carved. The most conspicuous 
figure is that of a spread eagle, with one head 
turned to its left, and crowned. There occurs 
ibove it the following inscription and date : — 

* Soli 
55 Deo 88 
Gloria.” 

The familiar monogram I,H.S, also occurs, and, 
in the lower part, the name Maria,-and the date 
1639. Can any of your readers point out the 
relation, if any, between these two dates, or say 
to what the number 5588 refers? J.P. L. 











[If the 55 and 88 are to be taken together, they 
may possibly imply the date from the creation of the | 
world, i. e. A.M. 5588. This, according to ordin ry com- 
putations, 1 be about A.p. 1588 or A.p. 1584. Can 


it refer to the birth-year of the same party that dates, 


beneath, 1639?) 





Replies, 
BURNING OF THE JESUITICAL BOOKS. 
(2™* 8. ix. 509.) 

The author of “ A Few Words on Junius, &c.,” 
writes, “ That Barbier states in his journal under 
the date of Friday, August 7, 1761, after men- 
tioning the condemnation: ‘le méme jour on a 
éxécuté l'arrét; et le bourreau,’ &c.” Unless the 
two editions of the Journal de Barbier differ, 
although the variation is not very great, the above 
is not quite correct. 

Barbier says (I am quoting from the edition in 
8 vols., Paris, 1857), vol. vii. p. 391.: — 

“ Du6é Aotit, premier arrét. La Cour a ordonné que 
plus de vingt-quatre livres et ouvrages des Jésuites, im- 
primés depuis 1590, toys énoncés dans l’arrét, seront 
lacérés et brilés par le bourreau, comme séditieux, de- 


structeurs de la morale chrétienne, enseignant une doc- 
trine meurtritre et abominable, non seulement contre la 


stireté et la vie des citoyens, mais méme contre celle des 
personnes sacrées des souverains; enjoint & tous ceux 
qui en ont des exemplaires, &c.” 

And at page 395. he adds : — 


* Le Vendredi 7 (Aoit, 1761). Au matin, on a exécute 
arrét, et le bourreau a brulé au pied du grand escalier 
plus de vingt-cing livres ou ouvrages faits anciennement 
par des Jésuites; le plupart étranges.” 

And it would appear that this was the fact, 
and that the books were burnt in August, 1761; 
for Augustin Theiner, Histoire du Pontificat de 
Clement XIV. (Paris, 1852), vol. i. p. 38., in 
describing the events of 1761, says : — 

“Déja les 8 et 18 Juillet (1761), il (le Parlement), 
avait, a la suite du rapport fait sur le demande de l’Abbé 
Chauvelin, publiquement dénoncé la doctrine et la morale 
des Jésuites, et promis en méme temps de démontrer, 
dans le plus bref delai, combien elle ¢tait dangereuse & 
l'église et aux é¢tats chrétiens. On rassembla donc les 
ouvrages des principaux théologiens canonistes et moral- 





D QUERIES. [204 §, X, Ava, 4. 60. 
istes de cette sociéte, et ils furent, prétendit-on, soumis 
au plus exact et au plus rigoureux examen. II serait 
inutile de dire qu "ils furent, au contraire, examinés avec 
autant de legerete - le ma . On nese donna pas 
meme le temps de | juelques pag le « volumineux 
écrits; m ‘Ihe ureusement semblait régner alors le principe 
que les ouvrages d’un Jésuite quelconque, pour peu qu'il 
eut de célébrité, n’avaient nul besoin d’étre examinés 
pourencourir l’anathéme. Tel fut le triste sort de Bellar- 


Sanchez, Toledo, Lessius, &c. Le 
ouvrages un scandaleux auto-de-fé; 
ils furent amoncelés sur un grand baicher dans la cour du 
palais de Justice, au pied du d escalier, lacérés par le 
bourreau et impitoyablement 


min, Gretser, Suarez, 
Parlement fit de ces 


grat 


livrés aux flammes,” 


This statement not only confirms the fact that 


the books were burnt in 1761, but also points out 
in just and strong language the gross injustice 
with which the examination of their contents was 


conducted. Had the burning of the books been 
deferred until the year 1762—although no doubt 
can exist of the partiality with which the exami- 
nation would always have been made, yet the 
space of thirteen months having been employed 
therein, would in some degree have removed the 
charge of indecent haste. 

The idea that the arrét was suspended for the 
space of one year, namely, from August 1761 
until August 1762, may have arisen from the fol- 
lowing cause :— 

On the 8th and 18th July, 1761, the 
the Jesuits had publicly been denounced by the 
Parliament, and an examination of their writings 
directed to make good this charge. Louis XV. 
resolved to make one effort more to save the So- 
and on the 2nd August, 1761, “ ll ordonna 
au parlement, par un édit en date 2 Aoit, de 
surseoir pendant un année; et au Jésuites, de 
remettre au conseil royal les titres 
ments de leurs maisons en France,” &c. 

The Parlement certainly registered this edict 
four days after it was but with so many 
offensive restrictions as to it useless, and 
the king’s purpose abortive, and they proceeded 
at once to carry out their predetermined project 
of destroying the Society of Jesus; and as one 
means of effecting their purpose, they directed 
that the works of its most learned members should 
be in the first instance falsely censured, and sub- 
sequently publicly burnt. Puitie Puivwipson. 
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GOWRIE’S MOTHER. 
(2™ S. ix. 461.) 

In order to give a colour in some manner to the 
mysterious attempt on the life of James VI. at 
Falkland, in 1600, it has been erroneously as- 
serted that Dorothea Stewart, Countess of Gowrie, 
mother of the 2nd and 3rd Ear 
Henry, Ist Lord Methven, by Margaret of Eng- 
land, daughter of James IV. and wife of Archi- 
bald, 6th Earl of Angus, whom she divorced in 


works of 


ls, was daughter of 


aioe See eee 
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1525. There is clear evidence, however, that her 


mother was Lady Janet Stewart. daughter of 
John, Earl of Athol, whom |] married after the 
lissolution th sides of existing ties. Sh 
possessed a temperament similar to that of Queen 


Margaret, and was four times married, viz. Ist, to 
Alexander Master of Sutherland ; 2ndly, to Hugh 
(afterwards Sir Hugh) Kennedy of Grivanmains, 
whom she divorced in 1544 on account of con- 
sanguinity, and who lived for thirty years there- 
after ; 3rdly, to Henry, Lord Methven ; and 4thly, 
to Patrick, 3rd Lord Ruthven, father of William, 
Ist Earl of Gowrie, whom she survived. Previous 
1 Lord Methven, an adulterous 

connexion had existed between them, in conse- 
ich four children were bo 
Margaret, and Dorothea, all | 
under the Great Seal in 1551 as bastard n 
children of their parents. Of these, Dorothea 
F in 1561 to William Master of Ruth- 

ven, afterwards 4th Lord Ruthven and Ist Earl 
i who was executed for the “Raid of 
Ruthven” in 1584; and by him was mother of a 
numerous progeny, the misfortunes of several of 
whom are matters of history. Henry, the son, 
was allowed by royal favour to succeed to his 


to her marriage witl 








“ 


of Gowrie, 


} 


father’s estate; and according to the territorial 
law that then id, be y 
Lord Methven. He was killed in 1572, k 
issue by his wife Jean, daughter of Patrick, 3rd 
Lord Ruthven, and sister of am 
Gowrie, two children: Henry, 31 1 Lord Methven, 


who died without issu 








} 


vived her brother, and was in minority in 1587.7 
The extract made by A Querist (2"* 8. ix. 461.), 
from the Rev. W. M*Gree¢ Stirling’s Summary 


Gowrie Conspiracy, in so far as it Is 


ular that a similar blot existed in the pedi- 
thvens. William, Ist Lord Ruthven, had 











by his f Isabel Liv ton, two sons, William and 
Jol rn | marriage, and v e Isabel's first hus- 
band, Walter Lindsay of Beaufort, was alive } ere 

it i I me 2nd Lord Ruthven. 
I his second wife Christian 





ume of William born in a 
re, and legitimated. H¢ 
lindean, in Perthshire, 


r manner before 
1 with the estate « 
and was ancestor of the Earl of Forth and Brentford, and 


marri 





vas provid 


er individuals of note. In these times such irregu- 

rities m to have excited little scandal, from their 

nt urrence; and the purity of descent of many 

f the first Scottish families has been in some measure 
ffected by them 

+ In an article relative to the Ruthven family which 


appeared in “N,. & Q.” (2°¢S. iii. 1 


< 


), there are two 


2 14. 





ch é ycorrect. In 
‘ text, Th rd Ruthven of F 
signated of Jreland; and in line 
Ruthven i bstituted for Meth 
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BELOE’S SEXAGENARIAN, 
(2™ S. ix. 300.; x. 33.) 


wore OT icss omplete MS 
1817), which contains also 


? 
ir¢ 


The following additions and variations are tran- 
i | n 
(ed. 


, a satire in twelve stanzas, with 





» nobis Musa ceelo, 
wert wont to Mr. B——.” 


en printed ? Who was the author ? 


VoL, I 








¥. Remote province. Yorkshire, 

10. Place of destination Hartf near Richmond. 
» The Mast R w Raine. 

14. A tlema P 

28. The S t B t Ce , Cambridge. 
54. The young man, &« Amvyatt and Lady Grosve- 

nor j 

65. The place. Bury St. Edmunds. 


Manners Sutton, Bishop of 
Ni rwl h, 


Norwich. 


PAs 





r . 
72. * * *_* College Caius Colle 
7 Fores" ege Caius College. [ wi h. 
76. A Py ment. Curacy of St. Andrew, Nor- 
» Tw xd livings Buckden, Hunts, and Hol- 
beach, Lincolnshire. 
» stall. Leighton Buzzard. 
108, | ntric character, Rev. W. D’Oyley; (Gent. 


Mag. July, 1817.) 


118. Fellow of a minor Col- May. Pembroke.* 


lege 
119. One in particular. Manners Sutton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
121. One in particular. Mr. Serjt. Lens (but very 
incorrect 
158, Surviving brother Charl Abbott, now Lord 
Colchester, 
» Very great man Duke of Leeds, 
147. Abbe’s sisters Brand 
151. The lady. Miss Hare. 
» Son of a Baronet. Sir Thomas Beevor. 
169, Or whose learning Dr. Parr. Beloe was his 
was profound. assistant at Stanmore 
181. Periodical work. Olla Podrida. 1788 
» Original volume, Essays on various subjects, 


182. Nobleman. 
99 Valuable living 
183. The Irishman 
186. Near relation. 
A splendid situation 


Lord Maynard. [ 1790. 
Easton Magna, Essex. 
Henry Alexander. 
Earl of Caledon. 
Government of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

217. A Cathedral library. Lincoln. 

A private collection. Earl Spencer’s. 





221. . Dr. Parr. 
222. ——— monger. Preface-monger. 


Miss Trefusis. 

A miserable pun M.D. 

234. Sir G. B. Sir George Baker, Bart., 
7, jana *?* Lord Percy (Duke of Nor- 

thumberland ) 

Lord ——. Earl of Bute. 

a uel May, M.A., Pembroke, was Mode- 

rator 1750-51. (Cambridge Calendar, 1839, p. 68.) 


226. A lady. 
229, BnAov. 
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Dates. — In Dr. Longmuir’s Guide to Speyside 
it is stated that, in an old castle in the Highlands 
of Scotland, there is a black oak cabinet, whose 
front is beautifully carved. The most conspicuous 
figure is that of a spread eagle, with one head 
turned to its left, and crowned. There occurs 
ibove it the following inscription and date : — 

* Soli 
55 Deo 88 
Gloria.” 

The familiar monogram I.H.S. also occurs, and, 
in the lower part, the name Marta,-and the date 
1639. Can any of your readers point out the 
relation, if any, between these two dates, or say 
to what the number 5588 refers ? a. Bs Ba 

[If the 55 and 88 are to be taken together, they 
may possibly imply the date from the creation of the 
world, i. e. A.M. 5588. This, according to ordinary com- 
putations, would be about A.p. 1588 or A.p, 1584. Can 
it refer to the birth-year of the same party that dates, 
beneath, 1639? ] 





Replies, 
BURNING OF THE JESUITICAL BOOKS. 
(2™ S. ix. 509.) 

The author of “ A Few Words on Junius, &c.,” 
writes, “ That Barbier states in his journal under 
the date of Friday, August 7, 1761, after men- 
tioning the condemnation: ‘le méme jour on a 
éxécuté l’'arrét; et le bourreau,’ &c.” Unless the 
two editions of the Journal de Barbier differ, 
although the variation is not very great, the above 
is not quite correct. 

Barbier says (I am quoting from the edition in 
8 vols., Paris, 1857), vol. vii. p. 391.: — 

“ Du6é Aott, premier arrét. La Cour a ordonné que 
plus de vingt-quatre livres et ouvrages des Jésuites, im- 
primés depuis 1590, tous énoncés dans l’arrét, seront 
lacérés et briilés par le bourreau, comme séditieux, de- 
structeurs de la morale chrétienne, enseignant une doc- 
trine meurtriére et abominable, non seulement contre la 
stireté et la vie des citoyens, mais méme contre celle des 
personnes sacrees souverains; enjoint a tous ceux 
qui en ont des exemplaires, &c.” 


des 


And at page 395. he adds : — 

“ Le Vendredi 7 (Aoit, 1761). Au matin, on a exécuté 
larrét, et le bourreau a brulé au pied du grand escalier 
plus de vingt-cing livres ou ouvrages faits anciennement 
par des Jésuites; le plupart étranges.” 

And it would appear that this was the fact, 
and that the books were burnt in Aucust, 1761; 
for Augustin Theiner, Histoire du Pontificat de 
Clement XIV. (Paris, 1852), vol. i. p. 38., in 
describing the events of 1761, says : — 

“Deéja les 8 et 18 Juillet (1761), il (le Parlement), 
avait, a la suite du rapport fait sur le demande de l’Abbé 
Chauvelin, publiquement dénoncé la doctrine et la morale 
des Jésuites, et promis en méme temps de démontrer, 
dans le plus bref delai, combien elle était dangereuse a 
l'église et aux états chrétiens. On rassembla donc les 


ouvrages des principaux théologiens canonistes et moral- 
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istes de cette societe, et ils furent, prétendit-on, soumis 









au plus exact et au plus rigoureux examen. II serait 
inutile de e qu’ils furent, au contraire, examinés avec 
autant de légereté que de ma . Onne se donna pas 
meme le temps de lire quelques pages de ces volumineux 
écrits; malheureusement semblait régner alors le principe 


que les ouvrages d’un Jésuite quelconque, pour peu qu'il 
eit de célébrité, n’avaient nul besoin d’etre examinés 
pourencourir l’'anathéme, Tel fut le triste sort de Bellar- 
min, Gretser, Suarez, Sanchez, Toledo, Lessius, &c. Le 
Parlement fit de ces ouvrages un scandaleux auto-de-fé; 
ils furent amoncelés sur un grand bacher dans la cour du 
palais de Justice, au pied du grand escalier, lacérés par le 
bourreau et impitoyablement livrés aux flammes.” 

This statement not only confirms the fact that 
the books were burnt in 1761, but also points out 
in just and strong language the gross injustice 
with which the examination of their contents was 
conducted. Had the burning of the books been 
deferred until the year 1762—although no doubt 
can exist of the partiality with which the exami- 
nation would always have been made, yet the 
space of thirteen months having been employed 
therein, would in some degree have removed the 
charge of indecent haste. 

The idea that the arrét was suspended for the 
space of one year, namely, from August 1761 
until August 1762, may have arisen from the fol- 
lowing cause : — 






On the 8th and 18th July, 1761, the works of 


the Jesuits had publicly been denounced by the 
Parliament, and an examination of their writings 
directed to make vood this charge. Louis XV. 
resolyed to make one effort more to save the So- 
ciety, and on the 2nd August, 1761, “ Il ordonna 
au parlement, par un ¢dit en date 2 Aout, de 
surseoir pendant un aunée; et au Jésuites, de 
remettre au conseil royal les titres d’établisse- 
ments de leurs maisons en France,” &c. 

The Parlement certainly registered this edict 
four days after it was issued, but with so many 
offensive restrictions as to render it useless, and 
the king’s purpose abortive, and they proceeded 
at once to carry out their predetermined project 
of destroying the Society of Jesus; and as one 
means of effecting their purpose, they directed 
that the works of its most learned members should 
be in the first instance falsely censured, and sub- 
sequently publicly burnt. Puitie Puiiitprson. 





GOWRIE’S MOTHER. 
(2™ S. ix. 461.) 

In order to give a colour in some manner to the 
mysterious attempt on the life of James VI. at 
Falkland, in 1600, it has been erroneously as- 
serted that Dorothea Stewart, Countess of Gowrie, 
mother of the 2nd and 3rd Earls, was daughter of 
Henry, Ist Lord Methven, by Margaret of Eng- 
land, daughter of James IV. and wife of Archi- 
bald, 6th Earl of Angus, whom she divorced in 
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nis 1525. There is clear evidence, however, that her BELOE’S SEXAGENARIAN. 
ut mother was Lady Janet Stewart, daughter of ynd ° > > 
; : : (2™ S. ix. 300.; x. 33.) 
re John, Earl f Athol, whom | varried after the a . a _ 
as oe » hoth aid of existing ties. She rhe following additions and variations are tran- 
- a temperament similar to that of Queen | S¢T¥ea trom three more or less complete MS. 
il end wan tour times mareied, viz. tet. te in my copy (ed. 1817), which contains also 
nes r Master of Sutherland ; 2ndly, to Hugh Sexagenarian, a satire in twelve stanzas, with 
. . . the ro? { — 
Le ls Sir Hugh) Kennedy of Grivanmains, he motto 
A divoreed in 1544 on account of cone ‘ Descende nobis Musa ceelo, 
ec; ° > ° ‘ ” 
du and who lived for thirty years there- As thou wert wont to Mr. B——. 


r le after ; Srdly, to Henry, Lord Methven ; and 4thly, ilas it been printed ? Who was the author ? 
to Patrick, 3rd Lord Ruthven, father of William, 


rowrie, whom she survived. Previous | p 





VoL. I 





rh . 7 
oa to her marriage with Lord Methven, an adulterous ¥. Remote province. Yorkshire, 
ice connexion had existed between them, in conse- id. P ce estination Hartf rth, near Richmond. 
ras quence of which four children were born: Henry, , ‘ ; Mi nes p v. Matthew Raine. 
en Janet. Margaret, and Di rothea, all legitimated 98, The SX a Soust Callens, Cambeldee. 
tbt under the Great Seal in 1551 as bastard natural 54 The y > man, &c. Amvatt and Lady Geeave- 
ni- children of their parents. Of these, Dorothea ‘ nor. j 

was married in 1561 to William Master of Ruth- | 65. The place. Bury St. Edmunds. 


ven and Ist Earl 67. Bishop * * —— — Bishop of 


ed ven, afterwards 4th Lord Ru 














. : ver! 
‘he of Gowrie, who was executes the “Raid of | oo yy eee ey tears 
Ruthven” in 1584; and by him was mother of a ay Lincoll 
the numerous progeny, the misfortunes of several of | 70, N- Norwich. 
61 whom are matters of history. Henry, the son, | 72. * * *.* College. Caius Colleg: 
/ ‘ ° “~~ @#*** . leve Ponies 
i. was allowed by royal favour to succeed to his | (4°: \orlege. Caius College. (wich. 
ae . } ): i 76. A Preferment. Curacy of St. Andrew, Nor- 
father’s estate: and according to the territorial : ~ee- see . 
m . ss » Tw od livings Buckden, Hunts, and Hol- 
of law that then existed in Scotland, became 2nd beach. Lincolnshire. 
the Lord Methven He was killed in 1572, leaving .. Stall. Leighton Buzzard. 
28 issue by his wife Jean, daughter of Patrick, 3rd | 108, Eccentric character, Rev. W. D’Oyley; (Gent. 
4 aeenne . Os } 1217 
V Lord Ruthven, and sister of William, Ist Earl of ' : a tae. July, 1817.) 
Joh Gowrie. two children: Henry. 3rd Lord Methven 118. Fellow of a minor Col- May, Pembroke. 
is i Eat Bees on = wie mite ; sege. : 
ina Wad Gree Wi hout issue ; and D : the , WHO sur | 119, One inparticular. Manners Sutton, Arch- 
de vived her brother, and was in minority in 1587.T bishop of Canterbury. 
de The extract made by A Querist (2"¢ 5S. ix. 461. 121. One in particular. Mr. Serjt. Lens (but very 
aa from the Rev. W. M°Gregor Stirling's : incorrect ) 
“ ee , ’ . , 158, Surviving brother. Charles Abbott, now Lord 
Vie f the Gowrie Cor wy, in so far Colchest 
olchester. 


rv great man. Duke of Leeds. 


lict intelligible, is ve ry err \ 
R. | 147. Abbe’s sisters Brand 
l I 


inauthenticated asserti 


ind ‘ : CENTS 


yus, and states as facts 





e lady. Miss Hare. 














led It is singular that a similar blot existed in the pedi- | » ‘Sonofta Baronct. mas Beevor. ; 
cree of the Ruthvens, William, Ist Lord Ruthven, had | 169, One whose learning arr. Beloe was his 
ect by his first wife, Isabel Livington, two sons, William and was profound tant at Stanmore. 
yne John, born before marriage, and while Isabel’s first hus- | 151. Periodical work. odrida. 1788. 
ted band, Walter Lindsay of Be wifort, was alive. They were | » UNg nal volume, Essays on various subjects, 
uld legitimated, and William’s son became 2nd Lord Ruthven, | 182. Nobleman. Lord Maynard. _ 1790. 
shee The lord had also. by his second wife Christian ” Valuable living Easton Magna, Essex. 
| Forbes, another son of the name of William born in a | 153. The Irishman Henry Alexander. 
ON. ilar manner before marriage, and legitimated. IH 186, Near relation. Earl of Caledon. 
was provided with the estate of Ballindean, in Perthshire, » Asplendid situation Government of the Cape of 
and was ancestor of the Earl of Forth and Brentford, and Good Hope. 
ther i ividuals of note. In these times such irregu- 217. A Cathedral library. Lincoln. 
rities m to have excited little scandal, from their A private collection. Earl Spencer’s. 
juent urrence; and the purity of descent of many w_—_— Dr. Parr. 
of the first Scottish families has been in some measure — monger. Preface-monger. 
the ffected by them. | 226. A lady. Miss Trefusis 
229, ByAov. A miserable pun M.D. 


to the Ruthven family which 
2e¢ S. iii. 15.), there are two 


at 





Sir George Baker, Bart., 





is- P 

2 r tocorrect. In line 14. Lord Perey (Duke of Nor- 

rie, ithven of Freeland, is de- | thumberland) 

‘ol line 2. of the foot-note, | » Lord ——. Earl of Bute. 

nge —_—_—_—— - ——————— 

hi- . at Samuel May, M.A., Pembroke, was Mode- 
rator 1. ( Cambridae Calendar, 1839, p. 68.) 





in 











967. Powerful and friendly 
hand, 

«. Workas**** 
278. T——m. 
979. Rev. Mr. L****° 
$21. n 

Amiable widow. 

$22. Dr. A——e 


[This is evide ntly a mistake. 


NOTES 


Dr. Parr. 


Aulus Gellius. 

Twickenham. 

Lysons. 

Hutchinson. 

Mrs. Thompson, born Tun- 
stall, 

Dr. Ashe. 


Beloe refers to 


“ Dr. A——e, of Trinity College, who was senior 
wrangler of his year.” Ashe was not senior wran- 


gler. 


In 1781 Ainslie of Pembroke College was 


senior wrangler, and Ainslie of Trinity College 


third wrangler.—J. R.] 






5. First husband, 
31. Third husband. 
389. You shall see, &c. 


392. A low-minded creature. 


419. Clergyman. 


Popular work on Pro- 
phec v. 


Vo. 


2. Popular theological 
work. 
Venerable prelate. 
3. Rigid Dissenter 
» Premier. 
» Preferment. 
12. Popular nobleman. 
28. A Deputy. 


29. Family connection 


54. Connection mar- 


riage, 


by 


59. Sir G. O. 


ee 
9. Editor of Nearchus. 

3. Christian Bishop. 

84. United individuals, 

1. Bishop H. 

\ foreigner. 

100. Situation of respect. 


6 


191. One noble family. 


137. A friend of opposition. 

103. Historical labour. 

114. Individual under his 
care, 

118. Fourth Member. 

120. Eminent member of 
Opposition. 

124. A book. 

» Crabbed Latin poet. 
127. 
130. One lofty personage. 


148. County Hospital. 


154. Great Lord C. 
155. The two brothers. 


Samuel Storke. 

Jeth rv. 

Miss Hawkins. 

Lady Hawkins (born Sid- 
ney). 

Rev. Richd. Humfrey (died 
1780). 

Kett. 


Lowth, De Sacra Potsi He- 
braorum, 

Porteus. 

Miss Nunnes. 

Lord Sidmouth. 

West Ham, Essex. 

Lord Erskine. 

(George Bellas never De- 
puty.) 

Mrs. Beloe, daughter 
Rix the Town Clerk. 

Miss Twiss, sister to Mr, 
Kemble and Mrs, Sid- 
dons, 

Sir Gore Ousley. (Qa, 
should it be Ouseley ?) 

Wellesley. 

Dr. Vincent. 

Horsley. 

Royal Society. 

Hurd? or Horsley again? 

Tiberius Cavallo. 

He was Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Turin. 

Northumberland. 

Dr. Parr. 

History of the Revolution, 
1688, 

Viscount Belgrave, 
Earl Grosvenor. 
John Reeves, Libeller and 

King’s Printer. 
Mr. Fox. 


of 


now 


(Edipus Judaicus. 

Persius. 

The Author. 

Qu. Abbott Ld. Colchester, 
or Abp. of Canterbury ? 

Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital. 

Chatham. 





Sir William Scott and Lord | 


Eldon, 


159. 


70. Young 


188. 
190. 


. Next 


. All-potent 
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Mansion of a nobleman. 
One of the royal family. 


episcopal cha- 
racter. 


37. A Minister. 


An old grudge. 


. Bishops of E. and L. 


eee * © 

Line 15. The Bishop 
of ——. 

Primate of Ireland. 

Lord B—. 

Bishop of C—. 

G. Earl of O. 

Humble Oxford Stu- 
dent. 

Country village. 

Venerable nobleman. 


. Prebendal Stall. 
. Great public seminary. 


Servitor. 
Noble family. 


3. One of the best’ pre- 


bendal stalls, 
A deanery. 


. Third clerical person- 


age. 
The Bishop. 


. Another clerical person. 


Great public seminary. 

A ‘person who inher- 
ited, &c. 

Popular charity. 

A private individual. 


. Benefice of some value. 


Preferment in metro- 
polis. 

Diocesan. 

Royalty. 


. Deanery. 
. Honest but 


unfortu- 
nate John. 


satirical 
mower, 


. Subject proposed. 


24. Another friend. 





268, 
269, 


Lofty personage. 


. Rich author. 


Bland author. 


. Dull author. 


2. Bigot author. 
. Universal author. 


ne ipaliding 


Lae? * 


5. Sharp, chattering, 


clever fellow 
Facetious, jolly, 
honest, sort of body 


. Dirty bookseller. 
. Splendid bookseller. 


. Noisiest part of noisiest 


street. 
Splendid bookseller. 
Cunning bookseller. 
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Foley House. 

William Frederic, Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Mansel, Bishop of Bristol. 


Perceval. 

From the Epigram 
Bishop Bluster. 

Ely (Sparke) and London 
(Howley). 

O’ Beirne. 

Porter. 


on 


Cleaver, Abp. of Dublin 

Buckingham. 

Bennet. 

George, Earl of Orford. 

Ireland, Dean of Westmin- 
ster. 

Croydon. 

Charles, Earl of Liverpool. 

At Westminster. 

Westminster school. 

Garnett. 

Wallop, Earl of Portsmouth, 

Winchester. 


Exeter. 

Fisher, Master of the Char- 
ter-house ? 

(Fisher) of Salisbury ? 

Andrewes, Dean of Canter- 
bury. 

Westminster school. 

Miss Ball.; 


The Magdalen Hospital. 
Lady Talbot. 
Mickleham, Surrey. 

St. James’, Westminster. 


Porteus, Bishop of London. 
Queen Charlotte. 
Canterbury. 

Ireland. (Not the Dean of 
Westminster, as is evi- 
dent from the epithets, 
but his namesake.) 

William Gifford. 


Indian antiquities. 

Dr. Shaw. 

Abbott, Lord Colchester? 

Mr. Penn. 

Sir James Bland Burgess. 

Pinkerton? or Geo. Chal- 
mers, 

Dr. Rees? Belsham. 

Nicholls. 

Opie? 

Hawkins? 


Booth and Berry. 


Thomas Miller, Beccles. 

William Miller, Albemarle 
Street. 

Cheapside, Poultry ? 


Miller. 
Hookham ? 








Seeiacehee aataieed 
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970. Black letter bookseller. Triphook ? 
280. Eminent female person- Duchess of Portland? 
age. 
281. Godly bookseller. 
Superb bookseller. 


Rivington ? 
Murray . 


302. Anigma. Cornix. 
303. Mr. P——. Perry (Morning Chronicle), 
306. Charade 1. Parson. 
ee Woman. 
~ —— 3, Curfew. 
307. ———_— ‘5. Thousand. 
oe ©. Nightshade. 
yo 7 Herring. 
308. ——- 8. Acorn; (glandem mutavit 
arista). 
— Purchase. 
-_ -—— 10. Hatred. 
814. Tho’ so light, &c. A visiting card ? 


315. Riddle. A needle. 


$29. Dr. W ——. Walesby. 

, D— of G—. Duke of Gloucester. 
831. Accomplished youth. Headley. 
Bailing Headley. 


333. Mr. J——m. : 
333. Mr y Jerningham. 
Lady J——s. § ‘ 
355. B——r. Beevor. Dr. Beevor's wife. 


Joseru Rix. 
St. Neots. 


CHRISTOPHER, LORD HATTON. 
(24 S. x. 4. 54.) 

Having made many Notes relating to the family 
of Hatton, in connexion with the history of Bark- 
ing, in Essex, where, at Clay Hall, Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, cousin and eventual heir of the 
famous Chancellor, resided for some years, I think | 
I could satisfy Dr. Doran that the first Lord 
Hatton was son, not of John, but of Sir Christo- | 
pher Hatton, as stated in the first place by Mr. 
Cx. Horrer. And the following, drawn up from | 
many sources, will, I believe, be found to be cor- 
rect. John Hatton, Esq., of Stanton, in Cam- | 
bridgeshire, first cousin to Lord Chancellor Sir 
Chr. Hatton, married Jane, daughter of Judge 
Shute. By her he was father of Christopher 
Hatton, knighted at the coronation of James L.; 
and who married, 1602, Alice, daughter of Tho- 
mas Fanshawe, Esq., of Ware Park, in Herts, and 
of Great Ilford, in the parish of Barking, Essex. 
On succeeding to the Chancellor's landed estates | 
in Northamptonshire, Sir Christopher removed to | 
the family seat of Kirby, which, however, he did | 
not live long to enjoy. Dying in September, 
1619, he was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
eldest son Christopher, afterwards the first. Lord 
Hatton, was born at Clay Hall in 1605; knighted 
1625 ; married at Hackney, 1630, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Charles Montague 
of Cranbrooke, in Great Ilford; was raised to the 
peerage 1643 or 1644; and died in 1670. Two 
sons and three daughters were the issue of his | 
marriage. 

I found twelve Hatton entries in the parish re- 





| of Peter Paterson, Esq. It 
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gisters of Barking, extending over a period of 
sixteen years, from 1602 to 1618. The first is 
this : 

“ 1602 Christopher Hatton, I squire, 
shawe, married y® 15 day of March.” 

Next — 

“ Baptized, 1604, March 25, Elizabeth, y 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Knight.” 

“ 1605. Christopher, the sonne of S* Christofer Hatton, 
Knighte, baptized the 11" day of July.” 


and Alice Fan 


daughter of 


Four other baptisms appear in the register : 
Alice in 1607; Jane, 1609; John, 1610; Robert 
1612. 

Five burials are recorded: Alice in 1608; “a 
chrisome child,” 1611 ; Joan, 1613; Robert, 1614; 
Thomas, 1618. 

Sir Christopher Hatton never owned Clay Hall, 
which was in his day the property of the Coulte 
family, and soon after passed to the Cambells. But 
he built a chapel there, in the year 1616, of which 
I have a drawing. It probably enjoyed the dis- 


+ 


| tinction of being the ugliest ecclesiastical building 


in England. Some years since I saw it in use as 
a stable.* Epwarp J. SAGe. 


16. Spenser Road, Newington Green, N. 


Duke or Kent's Canaptan Restpence (2™4 
S. ix. 242.)—No one has answered these Queries, 
which, though unimportant in themselves, are 
interesting under present circumstances. I wish 
to correct the apparent error of the officer whose 
letter I quoted, in describing the Duke as 


| * Governor-General ” of the Canadian Provinces. 


I have also to confess that it was only needful to 
consult Bouchette’s British North America, 1831, 
vol. i. p. 279., to find a notice of the residence in 
question. That writer mentions it as situated 
“in a most romantic position,” and the property 
was then called 
“ Haldimand House,” from the name of a former 


resident. A correspondent in Quebec informs 
me that it is now known as “ Montmorenci 
House,” and adds, “the view from it is mag- 
nificent.” Which is the best biography of the 


Duke of Kent ? S. W. Rix. 


Becc les. 


Letrer or Cromwett (2™ S. x. 64.) —Is 
Irnurter sure that ghe name given in Cromwell's 
letter is Morison and not Monson? Sir John 
Monson was one of the Commissioners for the 
surrender of Oxford in 1646, and came in upon 
the articles of that treaty. The undue severity 
of his fine is detailed in a report in the Commons’ 
Journals, vol. vi. p. 610. The Committee of 
General Officers, Oct. 1647, declared its injustice ; 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, in a letter to the Earl of 


* Clay Hall itself has long since been destroyed, and 
no trace whatever of the Hattons remains in Barking. 
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Manchester, April, 1648, declared its injustice ; ber of this colony, absorbed afterwards into the 


1649, corroborate 
here 1 epeated 


and the Commons, in Sept. 
this opinion, which, as I believe, 
in the letter of the Protector ; 
Attorney-General did not make his age until 
25 July, and then only was Sir John re- 
lieved from the severity of the sequestration. 
The petition of Sir John (alluded to, I conceive, 
in this letter *) is among the Burton papers. 
Some notice was taken in the 
‘N.& Q of a little book, An Essay on Afflic- 
tion, addressed by Sir John Monson to “ his only 
son from one of his Majesty's Garrisons,” which 
the date in the dedication shows to 
A statement is made in that volume (p. 49: 
copies of that and a contemporary tract, both very 
rare, having been recently purchased for the Bod- 
leian. On inquiry of the Librarian I discover that 
statement to be erroneous; no such copies have 
been purchased. Monson. 
Burton Hall. 


1652, 


be 


last volume of 


Oxford. | 
3.) of 


nevertheless the 


Socrates (2"¢S. x. 69.) — The curious book | 


about which FirznorKrins inquires was written 
by a physician named Lelut, and was published 


at Paris in 1836. It has, I believe, long been 
out of print. Here follows its title : — 

“Du Démon de Socrate, Spécimen d’une Application 
de la Science Psychologique & celle de l'Histvire, aug- 


menté d’un Mémoire sur les Hallucinations au début de 
la Folie, d°Observations sur la Folie Sensoriale et de Re- 
cherches des Analogies de la Folie et de la Raison.” 
G. M. G. 
The anecdote given by Fitznorkrns is founded 
upon the playful banter of Charnides and the 
rejoinder of Socrates as recorded in Xenophon’: s 
eoaten 


Antrosvs (2"¢ S. x. 27.)—Without pretending 
to throw light on the origin of this name, in 
answer to Exevtuervus, I beg to point out its 
curious resemblance to &v@pwros. If this be its 
origin, the founder of the family has intended, I 
presume, that his descendants should keep in 
view, and perpetually assert the dignity of man. 
That is a noble name—for “a mon’s a mon for a’ 
that.” Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Allow me to reply to the Query of ELeuruervs 
respecting the name of Antrobus by the following 
counter-Queries: 1. What bécame of the Greek 
colony settled during the seventeenth century in 
Soho, which gave its name to Greek Street, and 
of which a memorial exists in the Greek inscrip- 
tion in the church now, or at all events recently, 
used by the French Protestants for Divine wor- 
ship in that neighbourhood? 2. Might not the 
name “ Antrobus” belonged to some mem- 


have 


Would Iruurret inform me where the original of 
the letter he has communicated is preserved ? 





general mass of Englishmen? It is true that 
Antrobus, which represents with quite sufficient 


fidelity the vernacular Greek accentuation and 
pronunciation of &v@pwros, is an appellative, and 
not a proper name, but [ cannot conceive what 


other word, common or proper, can be found in 
any current language adequately explaining this 
curious name. PHULHELLENE, 


Appitions To Pope's Works (2% S. ix. 198.) 
—On a fly-leaf in the second of my 
copy of the above work, the following MS. note 
occurs : 


volume 


“ This publication has been attributed to the late George 
Steevens, Esq.; but I heard from Mr. Isaac Reed that it 
was culled by Baldwin, from the communications of Mr, 


Steevens to the St. James's Chronicle, and put forth with 
i Preface by William Cooks, Esq.” Park in 8vo, ed. of 
Warton’s Jlist. of Eng. Poetry, iii, 419, note 1. 

Another MS. note, but in a different hand, oe- 


curs in the first volume at the termination of the 


preface to the Essay on Human Life, which I 
may as well append to the above. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

“This Essay was really written by Thomas Catesl 
Lord Paget 1 of Henry first Earl of Uxbridge, Lord 
the Bedchamber to George II. He died 1742.” \ 
Park's ed. of The Royal aud Noble Authors, iv, 178 

The compilers of the Catalogue in the British 
Museum ald scarcely have been aware of the 
nature of the work when they attributed the 


editing of it to “ W. Warburton ;” for it contains 
poems not only highly injurious to the memory of 
his friend, but other articles which a person in the 
position of Warburton would never have ventured 


on publishing, even under the shadow an anony- 


mous edition affords. TC. 3 
Novet Weatuer Inpicator (2% S. ix. 500, 


501.) — I beg to refer your correspondent S. Rep- 

MOND to the Life and Posthumous Writings of W. 

Cowper, Esq., “by William Hayley, Esq., vol. i 

Letter LXAXYV. pp. 252, 253. : 
“ To Lady Tesheth. 

“Nov. 10, 1787 


“ Yesterday it thundered; last night it lightened, and 
at three this morning I saw the sky as red as a city in 
flames could have made it. I have a leech in a bottle 


that foretells all these prodigies and convulsions y! na- 
ture, &c. “Ww, 

I have kept a leech in my room for three years 
results as 


past, and have noticed the same men- 
tioned by the poet Cowper. Aurrep Hi 

* REGNO DELLE DUE waceea "(2% S. x. 9.) — 
The following is an extrac from Peter Heylin’s 


vol. i . p. d4., pablie hed 1652, which 
you may perhaps think worthy of a corner in “ N. 
& Q. ° © ae 

“It (the Kingdom of Naples) hath been called some- 
times de Realm Pouille, but most commonly the Realm 
of Sicil on this side of the Phare, to difference it from 


Cosmographie, 
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the Kingdom of the Isle of Sicil on the other side of 


the Phare or Streit of Messana. The reason of which 
improper a ppellatic m proceeded from Roger the first king 
hereof, who being also Earl of Sicil, and keeping there his 
fixed and ordinary residence, when he obtained the 


favour to be made king * 


» desired (in honour of the pla 
most reated by the name of 
both the Sicilies. And that indeed is the tru 
and ancient name of the Kingdom, the name or title of 
King of Naples not coming into use till the French were 
dispossessed of Sicil by the Aragonians ¢, and nothing left 
hem but this part of the Kingdom, of which the City of 
Naple 3 was the Reg il Seat, called therefore in the follow- 
ing times the Kingdom of Naples, and by some Italian 


Writers the Kingdom onely.” 


where he resided) to be 


King of 





A Constant Reaper. 


Ware Priory. 
Tne Jupees’ Brack Cap (2"™ S. ix. 132. 405. 
454.; x. 37.) — Covering the head seems to be 


emblematic of two things ; first, of authority, and, 
as it would appear from 1 Cor. xi. 10., especially 
of delegated authority (thus in the Universities on 
public occasions the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors 
alone wear their caps) ; and, ser ondly, the ve ile d 
head has a symbol of mourning for 
the dead, of which the present hatband is a mo- 
dern instance. This may perhaps explain why, 
as your correspondent S. O. states, two caps ar 

used by thé judges ; one, viz. with the first inten- 
tion, the other with the second. The latter, the 
black cap with which we are now concerned, is 
therefore fittingly assumed as giving additional 
solemnity to the awful sentence of death, and ex- 
pressing the judge’s sympathy for the unhappy 
criminal upon whom it is prot W. W. H. 


47.) —If 


always been 


1OUNnCK d. 


Lecenpary Patntixnc (2% S. x. 
Senex will describe the dress of the saint, I think 
it probable that I may be able to point out his 
identity. But it is always important in these in- 
quiries to know the exact costume of the Ma rson- 
age who is the object of inquiry. ; 


Enp (2™ §., viii. 432. 522. 493. ; 7.) — 
In many instances the word is probably derived 
from the An m the dat. pl. of ea 
water; and is appropriated to localities which are 
or have been low, marshy, and liable to be flooded 
after heavy rains. This is the er of several 
Ends with which I am acquainted, and which 
have no apparent connexion with termination or 
boundary of any kind. In this district (and query 
elsewhere ?) the word is commonly pronounced 

eend, The Rev. W. Monkhouse derives 
Cotton End in Bedfordshire from (¢ i-ean =a 
dwelling in the waters. (Cf. Etymologies of Bed- 


glo-Saxo n ea 


charact 


een or 


‘ole-¢ 


* “ap, 1125. Roger Earl of Sicil created by Pope Ana- 
} > " ' 
Cletus the 2nd King of both the Sicilies at the Town of 
Benevent: which city, in requital of so great a favour, 


he restored again unto the Church from which it had 
been taken (after the t Donation of it) by the Ger- 
man Emperors.” — Cosmographie, vol. i. p. 64 


+ At the time of the Sicilian Vespers, a.p. 





1281. 
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Sordshire by the Rev. W. Monkhouse, p. 16., Bed- 
ford, 1857, 8&vo., printed for the Bedfordshire 
Architectural and Archeological Socic ty.) 
Josern Rix. 
St. Neots. 


Burnet’s Lire or Bisnor Beper (2™ S. vii. 
350.; viii. 301.; x. 61.)— The following few 
Notes are from a copy of Burnet’s Life of Bishop 
Bedell, now in my possession, and are in the hand- 
writing of its former owner, William Palliser, 
Are shbishop of Cashel from 1695 to 1726. On the 
fly-le af: — 

*‘W. Palliser. A.C. This Life 
without some gross mistakes.” 

Preface: b. verso. [On Bishop Burnet’s statement that 
Journals of the Bishop’s Life and his works were lost in 
the time of the Irish Rebellion. * ] have seen a written 
account of his life, and a large work of his ag. Papists, 
so that what’s here said is not true.” 

Life, p. 10. [Where it is said that Ant. de Dominis 
printed ten bo ks De Rep. Eccl.| “ He printed but six 
at London, and two of the ten were never printed.” 


writ by D. Burnet not 





P, 86. [ W he re it is said that Abp. Usher was not made 
for the governing part of his function. “An untrue 
reflection. See pref: to Usher's Life, p. 3.; Life, p. 27. 
ete. Let. 153.” 

P, 223. [ Where it is said that Bedel’s large treatise in 


answer to the two questions Where was our religion before 
Luther, and What became of our that died in 
Popery, was swallowed up in the Rebellion.] “ Tis un- 
true; a copy of it is at present in my custody, and 
another I sent to Archb. Sancroft, with a large written 
account of B. Bedel’s life.” 

P. 446. In * C certain letters, tacked on to th 
Life,” the text eunits the words, “ But yet for fear, &e.”’ 
which gives. Archbishop Palliser inserts these 
words in the margin, prefaced by this remark: “ See H 
of Pass. Obed. p. 76. what you may think of D. Burnet 
concerning this marginal note.” 


ancestors 


ypies of 


Baker 


Joun JEBB. 

Peterstow Rectory, Ross. 
Error in Encuisn Binre (2™ SS. x. 66.) — 
W. L. A. will find that not only in the first edi- 


tions of the present authorised version does the 
error “ sometimes ” for “ sometime” (Eph. ii. 13.) 
occur, but in all the following reprints and re- 
to the beautiful edition in small 4to. at 
Cambridge, by John Hayes, 1673, in which it is 
correct. But in subseque nt editions even in the 
Oxford Blayney, 1769, the error is continued. 
It is singular that in the elegant royal folio at 
Cambridge, by John Hayes, in 1674, the error is 
not corrected. An, account of the 

much wanted. ‘They 


visions 


revisions of 
our authorised version is 
commenced early = its publication, were at- 


tempted at C Cambrid ge by Buck and Daniel, 1629, 
and Scattergood by Hayes, 1653, Lloyd, Blay- 
‘ney, &c. By whose authority or sanction they 
were made is not known. GeorGe Orror. 


Tur Rotirap (2™ §S, ix. 342. 452.)—I am glad 
that your correspondents are proposing to clea 
up some of the obscurities of Zhe Rolliad and the 

Anti-Jacdin. I hope they will not stop there. 
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The blanks in the Satires of the Regency are un- 
intelligible to young readers, but may be filled up 
by living men who appreciated their wit while 
fresh. Looking over The Radical State Papers 
(Wright, 1820), I found allusions which I dimly 
remember, though I read them when they first 
appeared, I think, in the Guardian. I will make 
some notes upon them, and there are some in the 
margin of my copy, chiefly pointing out imita- 


tions. One of these I shall be glad to have ex- 
plained. In the Memorial of the Arch-Flamen 
P——+s (who was he?) to his majesty John 


Preston, he says :— 
“ At ‘no time did any emoluments accrue to us from 
the visitors of the Temple: all that they ever left behind 
them was filth and vermin.” * 
In the margin is written: “ Imit.: Davon wird 
dir denn doch auch das was dir gebiihrt.” 
What is the German taken from ? 


M. (1.) 


Cat anp Fippre (2™ S. x. 36.) — There has 
been the sign of the Cat and Fiddle in the parish 
of Farringdon, Devon, for a long series of years, 
which even the Catholics do not dream of being 
connected in any way with the Saint Catherine 
Fidele, but know it to be the faithful cat of a 
former very ancient couple, who were occupants 
of the little wayside inn on the road to Sid- 
mouth from Exeter, and was called, and is still, 
La Chat Fidele, the old landlord knowing French. 

W. Cotiyns. 


Chudleigh. 


A Cotiectioner (2"¢ S. x. 28.) —A_ person 
vermanently in receipt of parochial relief. Many 
ecdes have been left to “the poor not taking 
collection.” John Apsalon may have resided and 
died at Great Hampden, although during his life 
chargeable to the parish of Hitchenden. 

Josrru Rrx. 

St. Neots. 


Bues (2" S. x. 38.) — 
known in England in 1625. 
his Diary : — 


These insects were 


Abp. Laud says in 


“Ea nocte redii, subito claudus, nescio quo humore in 
crus sinistrum delapso. Aut, ut existimavit R An., ex 
morsu Cimicum. ‘Convalui intra biduum.” 

The translation of 1695 makes it “ buggs” “ al 
chinches,” p. 21. Joun S. Bury. 

Henley. ° 


Tue Lion anp Untcorn (2™ S. ix. 501.) —The 
conjunction of the lion and unicorn appears to 
have been derived from the Egyptians ; the lion 
representing strength and courage, while the uni- 
corn (not the unicorn of Scripture, which was the 
rhinoceros, but the unicorn of modern heraldry) 


elegance and agility. Thus in Sharpe’s History of 


“* Note by his Majesty. Why not taka, your tithes 
of this ?” 
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Egypt we find (see woodcut, vol. ii. p. 27.) the 
king and queen playing at chess or draughts in 
the form of a lion playing with a unicorn or 
horned ass, which corresponds so exactly in its 
gracefulness ‘of proportions that there is no ques- 
tion as to its being the ancestor of the modern 
unicorn. Thus we have not only the origin but 
the explanation of the symbol. Some other con- 
tributor may be able to trace the channels through 
which this Egyptian hieroglyphic was introduced 
into Europe. Could the “vestment powdered 
with lions and unicorns” belonging to Ely Cathe- 
dral have been brought from the East ? 

The fact of the lion and unicorn being asso- 


| ciated as the supporters of the English arms is 





merely a coincidence, owing to the union of the 
English and Scotish arms at the accession of 
James I. to the throne of Great Britain, the 
unicorn having previously been the supporter of 
the Scotish as the lion was of the English shield. 

W. Doveras Hamitroy, 


Papptewneets (2™ S. x. 47.) — Admit as 
reply what I learnt in Cornwall just now while 
excursionising there : — 

“A young man of Truro, C. Warrick, used in 1780 to 
paddle down the River (Fal) to Falmouth in a canoe 
worked by a wheel with a double crank, and could dis- 
tance every boat. This was the principle of the paddle- 
wheel, and yet no one thought of applying the invention 
to larger vessels.” 

I use the words of Mackenzie Walcot, M.A, 
and respectfully advise Detta to confirm the 
statement by personal inquiry, as I have been 
doing, in that wondrous region of rocks and rovers 
and cleverly intrepid navigators. Coasting on 
from Traro and Falmouth towards Scilly, the 
tourist arrives at Mousehole (near Penzance), 


| noted amongst other marvels for the seven fisher- 


men who sailed thence in a smack, not forty feet 

long, to Australia, calling at the Cape, and making 
the Antipodes quite safe and sound in 120 days. 

S. C. Freemay. 

Maria or Maria (2" S. ix. 122. 311. 411.) — 

Not seeing your periodical more regularly than is 


compatible with the supposed equity of a book- 


| the beginning 





club circulation, I may be offering a solution 
which has been already given of the change in 
pronunciation of the Blessed Virgin’s name, which 
seems to have taken place among the Latins about 
of the fifth century. But it occurs 
to me as one obvious way of explaining it that, 
so soon as Christian poets of the Latin Chureh 
began to celebrate her mysterious praises in Iam- 
bie or Trochaie or other Lyric verse, it became 4 
matter of exigency to lengthen the penultimate 
syllable. Whether the change was quite as com- 
plete as your correspondent A. A. supposes, of 
whether, for a certain time, it remained optional 
to use either quantity in heroic and elegiac verses 
(admitting, as they do, equally of either quan- 
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tity), I am not sufficiently versed in early Chris- 
tian poetry to say. But seeing that Prudentius, 
who is one of A. A.'s authorities for the tribrach 
use, has written hymns in Iambic ‘as well as in 
heroic and elegiac measure (see Cardinal Thoma- 
sius’ Hymnarium), the latter of the two alterna- 
tives appeat’s the more probable. Joun JAMES. 
Avington, Hungerford, Berks. 
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been parted with a century and a half before, and 
| had never been in the possession of his lineal pro- 


Tue Prices or Luanrrwyst (2 S. ix. 503.)— | 


Were a very ancient family in Monmouthshire, 
but are supposed to be utterly extinct in the male 
line. ‘The last known representative of the name 
md family was Thomas Price, described in 1773 
s of Coney Court, Gray’s Inn, London; and 
from circumstances thought to have been then 
about sixty years of age, and unmarried. Pedi- 
grees of the family may be found in the Visitation 
of the county in the College of Arms, in the Har. 
MS. No. 2291., and Additional MS. 9865., in the 
British Museum, and in the private collection of 
the writer. ao 


BattiscomBpe Faminy (2™ §S. ix. 45.) —In 
unswer to Mr. Extis’s Queries, it is not impro- 
bable that William Battiscombe of Chancery Lane, 
&e., was 2 member of a branch of the Battis- 
combes of Verse, seated at Cleve in the parish of 
Yatton and county of Somerset ; a family which, 
I presume, became extinct on the death (s. p.) of 
the late Mr. Battiscombe of Cleve about forty 
years since. ‘Their arms (gules, a chevron be- 
tween three bats, sable) appear on a mural tablet 
in Yatton church, which records several of ‘this 
family, among them : — 

Richard Battiscombe, gent., died 1740. 

( hristopher Battiscombe, gent., died 1793. 

John Battiscombe, of London, gent., died 1793. 

Elizabeth, daughter of the last-named‘ gentle- 
man, married the Rev. Carrington Garrick, vicar 
of Hendon in Middlesex, nephew of the cele- 
brated David Garrick; she died in 1808, aged 
fifty. It is more than likely that the said Mr. 
William Battiscombe of Chancery Lane, &e. was 
a brother of Mrs. Carrington Garrick. Richard 
Battiscomb, gent., appears to have been the father 
of Christopher and John, and a younger son of the 
Verse family. , S. H. 


Acnrson Famity (2 S. ix. 344.) —The father 
of Sir Archibald Acheson, of Glenecairny, in [re- 
land, Baronet of Scotland and Lord of Session, 
and Secretary of State in that kingdom, was Pa- 
trick Acheson, the younger son of a prolific 
family of the name settled at Salt Preston, or 
Prestonpans, in East Lothian, one branch of which 
possessed the estate of Gosford in that county 
for about sixty-five years. When Sir Archibald’s 
successor, the 6th Baronet, was raised to the Irish 
peerage, he took the title of Gosford in memory 
of that connexion, though the Scottish estate had 


genitors. Various members of the family, flour- 
ishing in the sixteenth century, were burgesses of 
Edinburgh and Haddington. Three of these held 
the office of Master Cuinzieor, or Master of the 
Mint, and one married a sister of Heriot of Tra- 
brown, a near relative of the celebrated George 
Heriot. Although Sir Archibald acquired lands 
in Ireland in 1611, he did not leave Scotland, in 
which he continued to discharge high official 
posts; but he occasionally visited his estates in 
that island, and died there in 1634. From the 
service of his son, Sir Patrick, as heir to him, 
it appears that he was possessed of a tenement in 
the Canongate of Edinburgh, and of Saltpans and 
other subjects in Prestonpans and the neighbour- 
hood. After this the connexion with Scotland of 
this line of the Achesons terminated, but various 
collateral families of the name continued to exist 
in Mid and East Lothians. R. R. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

The Repressor of Over Much Blaming of the Clergy. 
B Vy] Reginald Pecoc k, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester, Edited by Churchill Babington, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Published under the Direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. 2 Vols. &vo. (Longman.) 

I'he important services rendered and rendering to his- 
torical literature by the Master of the Rolls are cumula 
tive. Almost month by month throughout the vear some 
work or other is sent forth under his auspices which adds 
value to our literature, and deepens and strengthens the 
obligation which Englishmen owe him for his enlightened 
exertions. Differing from him as we haye done on some 
previous occasions and subjects, we have all the greater 
pleasure in now calling attention to a work in the series 
publishing under his direction about which there can be 
no difference of opinion. Reginald Pecock was no ordi- 
nary man. Lewis’s Life of him, despite of its obvious de- 
fects, has long made students of our early ecclesiastical 
history desire to know more both of the author and of 
his writings. That want is now supplied. Of the part 
played by him in the controversies which he lived to 
witness, Mr. Babington, in the valuable Introduction to 
the present work, speaks with great moderation; and few 
readers of The Repressor of Over Much Blaming of the 
Clergy but will agree with Mr. Babington, that it is a 
masterly performance, and “ preserves the best argu- 
ments of the Lollards against existing practices which 
Pecock was able to find, together with such answers as 
a very acute opponent was able to gise,” while as few 
will dissent from the Editor’s opinion, “ that both Pecock 
and his opponents contributed very materially to the 
Reformation which took place in the following century, 
whatever abatements they may make from the soundness 
of the views advocated by either, or whatever opinions 
they may entertain of the merits of the Reformation 
itself.” Pecock, as shown by his editor, would indeed have 
been remarkable in any age, and was in his own age most 
remarkable ; and the publication of his great work, under 
the editorship of one so well qualified for the task as Mr. 
Babington, gnd accompanied as it is with extracts from 
the Gladius Salomonis of his great opponent John’ of 
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Bury, a very admirable Glossary, and a copious Index, is 
alike creditable to Mr. Babington and to the Master of the 
Rolls 
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